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PREFACE 


Goop poetry is made up of two things: style and 
sincerity. Both are requisite in equal degrees. As 
against this proposition we have two main heresies 
which, roughly speaking, take in all the bad poetry 
which was poured out upon us during and im- 
mediately after the Great War This flood of bad 
or indifferent verse has, to a large extent, dried up. 
An enormous change has taken place in the last 
few years. A great deal of the poetry now being 
put out by our young poets is full of beauty and 
distinction. Nevertheless the two chief enemies of 
Poetry remain. These are (1) the “ Art for Art’s 
sake? heresy which upholds style at the expense 
of sincerity, and (2) what I shall denominate the 
anti-formal heresy, which because its exponents 
cannot acquire or will not take the trouble to acquire 
the technique of poetry, claims that strict forms and 
rules in poetry are inimical to it and may and should 
be broken whenever it suits the “ poet” to break 
them. The real poet repels both these heresies with 
equal force. 

The antiformal heresy can be briefly dismissed. 
Carried to its logical conclusion it denies the 
difference between poetry and prose. Its most 
extreme exponent was Walt Whitman, who wrote 
ejaculatory prose and chose to call it poetry. Walt 
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Whitman has been faithfully dealt with by Swin- 
burne, so I need not waste space over him. 

The average “‘ poet”? who is infected with the 
antiformal heresy does not carry it so far as 
Whitman. He is content to write decasyllabic lines 
with an occasional eleven-syllabled line or an 
Alexandrine thrown in between them, and when 
remonstrated with he will say that he has done it 
on purpose to produce a certain effect, as who should 
say, “I always play a few false notes in a Chopin 
concerto; I do it on purpose to produce a certain 
effect.” Or he will write a “sonnet” and break 
all the rules or some of them and will tell you that 
he did it on purpose and because he “ prefers it 
that way,” the real truth being probably that either 
he did not know any better, or was gravelled for a 
rhyme, or is afflicted with a faulty ear for rhythm. 

As to the Art for Art’s sake heresy, its chief 
exponent was Oscar Wilde, who lived to write, 
in the Ballad of Reading Gaol, a great poem which 
is in itself an answer to and an implicit repudiation 
of that heresy. Wilde’s literary gospel can be 
summed up by saying that he preached all through 
his writings that in all art style is of more importance 
than sincerity, and this theory is simply another way 
of expressing the Art for Art’s sake heresy. 

Style is the technique of the art of writing, the 
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form into which the artist moulds his ideas. Two 
persons may have exactly the same idea, and the 
words by which they respectively express that idea 
will necessarily fall into the mould of their style. 
To take a concrete example, the idea expressed by 
Wordsworth in the first three lines of his “‘ Sonnet 
on Westminster Bridge,” baldly expressed in prose 
might be represented as follows : 

“Tt is impossible to conceive any earthly scene 
which would be more beautiful than this; a man 
who could fail to be impressed by such a majestic 
spectacle would indeed be dull and soulless.” This 
is how Wordsworth puts the same idea : 


Earth bath not anything to show more fair, 
Dull would be be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty... . 


He takes the idea which might occur to any 
ordinary man passing over Westminster Bridge on 
a fresh and beautiful morning, and transmutes it 
by the alchemy of his style into pure gold. Quite 
evidently and indisputably then, if one wishes to 
write finely either in prose or poetry, style is of the 
utmost importance ; but after all that is no more 
than to say that it takes a poet to write poetry. 
However sincere a man might be in feeling the 
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beauty of the morning on Westminster Bridge, he 
could not turn his feeling into poetry unless he had 
mastered the technique of poetry; and surely it is 
equally certain that unless he sincerely felt the beauty, 
it would never even occur to him to write a poem 
about it at all. Further, unless a man is so sincere 
in his feelings of admiration for beauty as to live 
for a great part of his life under the impulse of such 
feelings, he would not and could not take the 
necessary pains to acquire such a difficult art as the 
art of poetry. When we say that a poet is “ born, 
not made,” we simply mean that certain persons 
have a natural deep instinct about beauty not 
possessed by other people, which urges them with 
an irresistible impulse to strive to express what they 
feel by means of an extraordinarily difficult and 
complicated art which can only be acquired by 
taking an enormous amount of trouble. Nobody, 
I imagine, really believes that a poet is “ born” in 
the sense that he suddenly finds himself in early 
youth fully equipped with all the power to express 
himself in flawless verse without taking any trouble 
about it. 

The poet, therefore, is one who puts into a beautiful 
form the expression of an overpowering emotion, 
and it follows that his emotion must be quite 
exceptionally deep and sincere, and that it is the 
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motive power of his style which, without the emotion 
to inspire it, would be as useless and dumb as an 
unplayed violin. To write poetry without sincerity 
is merely to play with words. 

But poetry is an affair of the spirit, and people 
who imagine that they are going to turn themselves 
into great poets by an inordinate admiration of 
beautiful material things or beautiful persons are 
building on sand. It follows that when I talk of 
the preoccupation with beauty as being absolutely 
necessary to the poet, I mean, ultimately, spiritual 
beauty and nothing else. 

The reason of this is that ethical beauty is at the 
back ofall beauty. Beautiful forms, beautiful sounds, 
beautiful colours, beautiful faces are simply the 
channels by which spiritual perfection is suggested 
to our spirit, and the resulting yearning, the desperate 
struggle upwards of the soul towards the Supreme 
Beauty, however dimly and darkly felt, is what 
produces all great art whether in poetry or in music, 
in sculpture or in painting. 

That is why all really great Art is founded on 
and springs from morality. Beauty in the sphere 
of the spirit is the order and symmetry of God as 
opposed to the disorder and chaos of the Devil. 
Great Art derives from Heaven, bad Art derives 
from Hell. Naturally there are degrees. A great 
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work of art may yet lack perfection, just as an 
inferior work of art may yet contain elements of 
Beauty. But the difference between the highest Art 
and “Art for Art’s sake’? corresponds to the 
difference between Philosophy and Sophistry. 


ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS. 
September 1928. 


APOLOGIA 


Tell me not of Philosophies, 
Of morals, ethics, laws of life ;* 
Give me no subtle theories, 
No instruments of wordy strife. 
I will not forge laborious chains 
Link after link, till seven times seven, 
I need no ponderous iron cranes 
To haul my soul from earth to heaven. 
But with a burnished wing, 
Rainbow-hued in the sun, 
I will dive and leap and run 
In the air, and I will bring 
Back to the earth a heavenly thing, 
I will dance through the stars 
And pass the blue bars 
Of heaven. I will catch hands with God 
And speak with Him, 
I will kiss the lips of the seraphim 
And the deep-eyed cherubim ; 
I will pluck of the fowers that nod 
Row upon row upon row, 


In the infinite gardens of God, 


* The author now repudiates these and similar sentiments in his early 
poems. 
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To the breath of the wind of the sweep of the 
lyres, 
And the cry of the strings 
And the golden wires, 
And the mystical musical things 


That the world may not know. 
Oxford, 1892 


AUTUMN DAYS 


I have been through the woods to-day 
And the leaves were falling, 
Summer had crept away, 
And the birds were not calling. 


And the bracken was like yellow gold 
That comes too late, 

When the heart is sad and old, 
And death at the gate. 


Ah, mournful Autumn! Sad, 
Slow death that comes at last, 

I am mad for a yesterday, mad ! 
I am sick for a year that is past ! 


Though the sun be like blood in the sky 
He is cold as the lips of hate, 

And he fires the sere leaves as they lie 
On their bed of earth, too late. 


They are dead, and the bare trees weep 
Not loud as a mortal weeping, 
But as sorrow that sighs in sleep, 
And as grief that is still in sleeping. 
The Hut, 1890 
This is the first serious poem I wrote. It appeared in the Oxford 
Magazine. 
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TO SHAKESPEARE 


Most tuneful singer, lover tenderest, 

Most sad, most piteous, and most musical, 
Thine is the shrine more pilgrim-worn than all 
The shrines of singers ; high above the rest 
Thy trumpet sounds most loud, most manifest. 
Yet better were it if a lonely call 

Of woodland birds, a song, a madrigal, 
Were all the jetsam of thy sea’s unrest. 


For now thy praises have become too loud 
On vulgar lips, and every yelping cur 
Yaps thee a pean ;_ the whiles little men, 
Not tall enough to worship in a crowd, 
Spit their small wits at thee. Ah! better then 
The broken shrine, the lonely worshipper. 
1893 


AMORIS VINCULA 


As a white dove that, in a cage of gold, 
Is prisoned from the air, and yet more bound 
By love than bars, and will not wings unfold 
To fly away, though every gate be found 
Unlocked and open ; so my heart was caught, 
And linked to thine with triple links of love. 
But soon, a dove grown wanton, false it sought 
To break its chain, and faithless quite to rove 
Where thou wouldst not ; and with a painted bird 
Fluttered far off. But when a moon was past, 
Grown sick with longing for a voice unheard 
And lips unkissed, spread wings and home flew 
fast. 
And lo! what seemed a sword to cleave its chain, 


Was but a link to rivet it again. 
1890 


A SUMMER STORM 


Alas! how frail and weak a little boat 

I have sailed in. I called it Happiness, 

And I had thought there was not storm nor stress 
Of wind so masterful but it would float 

Blithely in their despite; but lo! one note 
Of harsh discord, one word of bitterness, 

And a fierce overwhelming wilderness 

Of angry waters chokes my gasping throat. 


I am near drowned in this unhappy sea, 

I will not strive, let me lie still and sink, 

I have no joy to live. Oh! unkind love! 
Why have you wounded me so bitterly 2 
That am as easily wounded as a dove 


Who has a silver throat and feet of pink. 
1891 


The worst sonnet I ever wrote! 
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A WINTER SUNSET 


The frosty sky, like a furnace burning, 

The keen air, crisp and cold, 

And a sunset that splashes the clouds with gold ; 
But my heart to summer turning. 


Come back, sweet summer! come back again ! 
I hate the snow, 
And the icy winds that the north lands blow, 
And the fall of the frozen rain. 


I hate the iron ground, 

And the Christmas roses 

And the sickly day that dies when it closes, 
With never a song or a sound. 


Come back ! come back! with your passionate heat 
And glowing hazes, 
And your sun that shines as a lover gazes, 


And your day with the tired feet. 
Clouds, 1892 


IN SUMMER 


There were the black pine trees, 
And the sullen hills 
Frowning ; there were trills 
Of birds, and the sweet hot sun, 
And little rills 
Of water, everyone 
Singing and prattling ; there were bees 


Honey-laden, tuneful, a song 
Far-off, and a timid air 
That sighed and kissed my hair, 
My hair that the hot sun loves. 
The day was very fair, 
There was wooing of doves, 
And the shadows were not yet long. 


And I lay on the soft green grass, 
And the smell of the earth was sweet, 
And I dipped my feet 
In the little stream ; 
And was cool as a fower is cool in the heat, 
And the day lay still in a dream, 
And the hours forgot to pass. 


Io 


And you came, my love, so stealthily 

That I saw you not 

Till I felt that your arms were hot 

Round my neck, and my lips were wet 

With your lips, I had forgot 

How sweet you were. Andlo! the sun has set, 
And the pale moon came up silently. 

Thuringewald, 1892 


Tt 


IN WINTER 


Oh! for a day of burning noon 
And a sun like a glowing ember, 

Oh! for one hour of golden June, 
In the heart of this chill November. 


I can scarcely-remember the Spring’s soft breath 
Or imagine the Summer hazes. 

The yellow woods are so damp with death 
That I have forgotten the daisies. 


Oh! to lie watching the sky again, 
From a nest of hot grass and clover, 
Till the stars come out like golden rain 


When the lazy day is over. 


And crowning the night with an aureole, 
As the clouds kiss and drift asunder, 
The moon floats up like a luminous soul, 
And the stars grow pale for wonder. 


IZ 


IN SARUM CLOSE 


Tired of passion and the love that brings 

Satiety’s unrest, and failing sands 

Of life, I thought to cool my burning hands 

In this calm twilight of gray Gothic things : 

But Love has laughed, and, spreading swifter wings 
Than my poor pinions, once again with bands 

Of silken strength my fainting heart commands, 
And once again he plays on passionate strings. 


But thou, my love, my flower, my jewel, set 
In a fair setting, help me, or I die, 
To bear Love’s burden ; for that load to share 
Is sweet and pleasant, but if lonely I 
Must love unloved, ’tis pain ; shine we, my fair, 
Two neighbour jewels in Love’s coronet. 
Salisbury, 1892 


Poor stuff. 
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THE SPHINX 


I gaze across the Nile ; famelike and red 

The sun goes down, and all the western sky 

Is drowned in sombre crimson ;_ wearily 

A great bird flaps along with wings of lead, 
Black on the rose-red river. Over my head 
The sky is hard green bronze, beneath me lie 
The sleeping ships ;_ there is no sound, or sigh 
Of the wind’s breath,—a stillness of the dead. 


Over a palm tree’s top I see the peaks 
Of the tall pyramids ; and though my eyes 
Ate barred from it, I know that on the sand 
Crouches a thing of stone that in some wise 
Broods on my heart ;_ and from the darkening land 
Creeps Fear and to my soul in whisper speaks. 

British Agency, Cairo, 1893 
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IMPRESSION DE NUIT 
LONDON. 


See what a mass of gems the city wears 

Upon her broad live bosom! row on row 
Rubies and emeralds and amethysts glow. 

See! that huge circle like a necklace, stares 

With thousands of bold eyes to heaven, and dares 
The golden stars to dim the lamps below, 

And in the mirror of the mire I know 

The moon has left her image unawares. 


That’s the great town at night : I see her breasts, 

Pricked out with lamps they stand like huge black 
towers, 

I think they move! I hear her panting breath. 

And that’s her head where the tiara rests. 

And in her brain, through lanes as dark as death, 

Men creep like thoughts . . . The lamps are like 


pale flowers. 
London, 1894 


Written in Charles Gatty’s flat on the top floor of the building which 
was replaced by the Hyde Park Hotel. 
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TO L— 


Thou that wast once my loved and loving friend, 
A friend no more, I had forgot thee quite, 

Why hast thou come to trouble my delight _ 
With memories? Oh! I had clean made end 
Of all that time, I had made haste to send 

My soul into red places, and to light 

A torch of pleasure to burn up my night. 

What I have woven hast thou come to rend ? 


In silent acres of forgetful flowers, 

Crowned as of old with happy daffodils, 

Long time my wounded soul has been a-straying, 
Alas! it has chanced now on sombre hours 

Of hard remembrances and sad delaying, 

Leaving green valleys for the bitter hills. 


1894 


Written about Lucas D’Oyly Carte, a great friend at Winchester 
and Oxford. 
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NIGHT COMING INTO A GARDEN 


Roses red and white, 

Every rose is hanging her head, 
Silently comes the lady Night, 
Only the flowers can hear her tread. 


All day long the birds have been calling, 
Calling shrill and sweet, 
They are still when she comes with her long robe 
falling, 
Falling down to her feet. 


The thrush has sung to his mate, 

* She is coming! hush! she is coming ! ” 
She is lifting the latch at the gate, 

And the bees have ceased from their humming. 


I cannot see her face as she passes 
Through my garden of white and red ; 
But I know she has walked where the daisies and 
grasses 
Axe curtseying after her tread. 


She has passed me by with a rustle and sweep 
Of her robe (as she passed I heard it sweeping), 
And all my red roses have fallen asleep, 
And all my white roses are sleeping. 
1893 


Written at Goring in the house Oscar Wilde took just after I left 


Oxford. 
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NIGHT COMING OUT OF A GARDEN 


Through the still air of night 
Suddenly comes, alone and shrill, 
Like the far-off voice of the distant light, 
The single trill 
Of a bird that has caught the scent of the dawn, 
And knows that the night is over ; 
(She has poured her dews on the velvet lawn 
And drenched the long grass and the clover), 
And now with her naked white feet 
She is silently passing away, 
Out of the garden and into the street, 
Over the long yellow fields of the wheat, 
Till she melts in the arms of the day. 
And from the great gates of the East, 
With a clang and a brazen blare, 
Forth from the rosy wine and the feast 
Comes the god with the fame-flaked hair ; 
The hoofs of his horses ring 
On the golden stones, and the wheels 
Of his chariot burn and sing, 
And the earth beneath him reels ; 
And forth with a rush and a rout 
His myriad angels run, 
And the world is awake with a shout, 
“ He is coming! Thesun! The sun!” 


Goring, 1893 
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PERKIN WARBECK 
i 
At Turney in Flanders I was born 
Fore-doomed to splendour and sorrow, 


For I was a king when they cut the corn, 
And they strangle me to-morrow. 


it 
Oh! why was I made so red and white, 
So fair and straight and tall ? 
And why were my eyes so blue and bright 
And my hands so white and small 2 


ill 
And why was my hair like the yellow silk, 
And curled like the hair of a king ? 
And my body like the soft new milk 
That the maids bring from milking ? 


iv 
I was nothing but a weaver’s son, 
I was born in a weaver’s bed ; 
My brothers toiled and my sisters spun, 
And my mother wove for our bread. 


IQ 


Vv 
I was the latest child she had, 
And my mother loved me the best. 
She would laugh for joy and anon be sad 
That I was not as the rest. 


vi 
For my brothers and sisters were black as the gate 
Whereby I shall pass to-morrow, 
But I was white and delicate, 
And born to splendour and sorrow. 


Vil 
And my father the weaver died full soon, 
But my mother lived for me ; 
And I had silk doublets and satin shoon 
And was nurtured tenderly. 


Vili 
And the good priests had much joy of me, 
For I had wisdom and wit ; 
And there was no tongue or subtlety 
But I could master it. 


ix 
And when I was fourteen summers old 
There came an English knight, 
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With purple cloak and spurs of gold, 
And sword of chrysolite. 


x 
He rode through the town both sad and slow, 
And his hands lay in his lap ; 
He wore a scarf as white as the snow, 
And a snow-white rose in his cap. 


xi 
And he passed me by in the marketplace, 
And he reined his horse and stared, 
And I looked him fair and full in the face, 
And he stayed with his head all bared. 


xii 
And he leaped down quick and bowed his knee, 
And took hold on my hand, 
And he said, “ Is it ghost or wraith that I see, 
Or the White Rose of England ?” 


Xill 
And I answered him in the Flemish tongue, 
“* My name is Peter Warbeckke, 
From Katherine de Faro I am sprung, 


And my father was John Osbeckke. 
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XiV 
“ My father toiled and weaved with his hand 
And bare neither sword nor shield 
And the White Rose of fair England 
Turned red on Bosworth field.” 


XV 

And he answered, “What matter for anything ? 
For God hath given to thee 

The voice of the king and the face of the king, 
And the king thou shalt surely be.” 


xvi 
And he wrought on me till the vesper bell, 
And I rode forth out of the town : 
And I might not bid my mother farewell, 
Lest her love should seem more than a crown. 


XVil | 
And the sun went down, and the night waxed black, 
And the wind sang wearily ; 
And I thought on my mother, and would have gone 
But he would not suffer me. [back, 


XVIll 
And we rode, and we rode, was it nine days or three ? 
Till we heard the bells that ring 
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For “ my cousin Margaret of Burgundy,” 
And I was indeed a king. 


xix 
For I had a hundred fighting men 
To come at my beck and call, 
And I had silk and fine linen 
To line my bed withal. 


| Xx 
They dressed me all in silken dresses, 

And little I wot did they reck 
Of the precious scents for my golden tresses, 


And the golden chains for my neck. 


xxi 
And all the path for “ the rose ” to walk 
Was strewn with flowers and posies, 
I was the milk-white rose of York, 
The rose of all the roses. 


xxii 
And the Lady Margaret taught me well, 
Till I spake without lisping 
Of Warwick and Clarence and Isabel, 
And “ my father ” Edward the King. 
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XXII 
And J sailed to Ireland and to France, 
And I sailed to fair Scotland, 
And had much honour and pleasaunce, 


And Katherine Gordon’s hand. 


XXIV 
And after that what brooks it to say 
Whither I went or why ? 
I was as loath to leave my play 
And fight, as now to die. 


XXV 

For I was not made for wars and strife 
And blood and slaughtering, 

I was but a boy that loved his life, 
And I had not the heart of a king. 


XXV1 


Oh! why hath God dealt so hardly with me, 


That such a thing should be done, 


That a boy should be born with a king’s body 


And the heart of a weaver’s son ? 


XXVil 
I was well pleased to be at the court, 
Lord of the thing that seems ; 
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It was merry to be a prince for sport, 
A king in a kingdom of dreams. 


XXVill 
But ever they said I must strive and fight 
To wrest away the crown, 
So I came to England in the night 
And I warred on Exeter town. 


XX1x 
And the King came up with a mighty host 
And what could I do but fly ? 
I had three thousand men at the most, 
And I was most loath to die. 


ese 
And they took me and brought me to London town, 
And I stood where all men might see ; 
I, that had well-nigh worn a crown, 
In a shameful pillory ! 


XXX1 
And I cried these words in the English tongue, ' 
* T am Peter Warbeckke, 
From Katherine de Faro I am sprung 


And my father was John Osbeckke. 
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XXX 
“ My father toiled and weaved with his hand, 
And bare neither sword nor shield ; 
And the White Rose of fair England 
Turned red on Bosworth field.” 


XXX 
And they gave me my life, but they held me fast 
Within this weary place ; 
But I wrought on my guards ere a month was past, 
With my wit and my comely face. 


XXXIV 
And they were ready to set me free, 
But when it was almost done, 
And I thought I should gain the narrow sea 
And look on the face of the sun, 


XXXV 

The lord of the tower had word of it, 
And, alas! for my poor hope, 

For this is the end of my face and my wit 
That to-morrow I die by the rope. 


XXXVI 
And the time draws nigh and the darkness closes, 
And the night is almost done. 
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What had I to do with their roses, 


I, the poor weaver’s son ? 


XXXVI 
They promised me a bed s0 rich 
And a queen to be my bride, 
And I have gotten a narrow ditch 
And a stake to pierce my side. 


XXXVI 
They promised me a kingly part 
And a crown my head to deck, 
And I have gotten the hangman’s cart 


And a hempen cord for my neck. 


XXXIX 
Oh! I would that I had never been born, 
To splendour and shame and sorrow, 
For it’s ill riding to grim Tiborne, 
Where I must ride to-morrow. 


xl 
I shall dress me all in silk and scarlet, 
And the hangman shall have my ring, 
For though I be hanged like a low-born varlet 
They shall know I was once a king. 
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xli 
And may I not fall faint or sick 
Till I reach at last to the goal, . 
And I pray that the rope may choke me quick 


And Christ receive my soul. 
Hatch House, 1893 or 1894 


I got the “story”? out of a copy of Hollingshead’s Chronicles 
which was supposed to have belonged to Shakespeare and had his 
reputed autograph on the title-page. The book was lent to me for 
the purposes of my poem by Jack Benett from his library at Pyt House. 
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A SONG 


Steal from the meadows, rob the tall green hills, 
Ravish my orchard’s blossoms, let me bind 

A crown of orchard flowers and daffodils, 
Because my love is fair and white and kind. 


To-day the thrush has trilled her daintiest phrases, 
Flowers with their incense have made drunk the air, 

God has bent down to gild the hearts of daisies, 
Because my love is kind and white and fair. 


To-day the sun has kissed the rose-tree’s daughter, 
And sad Narcissus, Spring’s pale acolyte, 
Hangs down his head and smiles into the water, 
Because my love is kind and fair and white. 
Crabbet Park, 1894 


Part of my “ Prize Poem ”? written for the “‘ Crabbet Club.” 
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PLAINTE ETERNELLE 


The sun sinks down, the tremulous daylight dies. 
(Down their long shafts the weary sunbeams glide.) 
The white-winged ships drift with the falling tide, 

Come back, my love, with pity in your eyes ! 


The tall white ships drift with the falling tide. 
(Far, far away I hear the seamews’ cries.) 
Come back, my love, with pity in your eyes ! 

There is no room now in my heart for pride. 


Come back, come back! with pity in your eyes. 
(The night is dark, the sea is fierce and wide.) 
There is no room now in my heart for pride, 

Though I become the scorn of all the wise. 


I have no place now in my heart for pride. 
(The moon and stars have fallen from the skies.) 
Though I become the scorn of all the wise, 
Thrust, if you will, sharp arrows in my side. 


Let me become the scorn of all the wise. 
(Out of the East I see the morning ride.) 
Thrust, if you will, sharp arrows in my side, 
Play with my tears and feed upon my sighs. 
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Wound me with swords, put arrows in my side. 
(On the white sea the haze of noonday lies.) 
Play with my tears and feed upon my sighs, 

But come, my love, before my heart has died. 


Drink my salt tears and feed upon my sighs. 
(Westward the evening goes with one red stride.) 
Come back, my love, before my heart has died, 

Down sinks the sun, the tremulous daylight dies. 


Come back! my love, before my heart has died. 
(Out of the South I see the pale moon rise.) 
Down sinks the sun, the tremulous daylight dies, 

The white-winged ships drift with the falling tide. 

About 1896 
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JONQUIL AND FLEUR-DE-LYS 


i 
Jonquil was a shepherd lad, 
White he was as the curded cream, 
Hair like the buttercups he had 
And wet green eyes like a full chalk stream. 


ii 
His teeth were as white as the stones that lie 
Down in the depths of the sun-bright river, 
And his lashes danced like a dragon-Ay 
With drops on the gauzy wings that quiver. 


iil 
His lips were as red as round ripe cherries, 
And his delicate cheeks and his rose-pink neck 
Were stained with the colour of dog-rose berries 
When they lie on the snow like a crimson fleck. 


iv 
His feet were all stained with the cowslips and grass 
To amber and verdigrtis, 


And through his folds one day did pass 
The young prince Fleur-de-lys. 
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Vv 
Fleur-de-lys was the son of the king. 
He was as white as an onyx stone, 
His hair was curled like a daffodil ring, 
And his eyes were like gems in the queen’s blue 
zone. 


vi 
His teeth were as white as the white pearls set 
Round the thick white throat of the queen in the 
hall, 
And his lashes were like the dark silk net 
That she binds her yellow hair withal. 


vii 
His lips were as red as the red rubies 
The king’s bright dagger-hilt that deck, 
And pale rose-pink as the amethyst is 
Were his delicate cheeks and his rose-pink neck. 


Vili 
His feet were all shod in shoes of gold, 
And his coat was as gold as a blackbird’s bill is, 
With jewel on jewel manifold, 
And wrought with a pattern of golden Lilies. 


ix 
When Fleur-de-lys espied Jonquil 
He was as glad as a bird in May ; 
He tripped right swiftly a-down the hill, 
And called to the shepherd boy to play. 


x 
This fell out ere the sheep-shearing, 
That these two lads did sport and toy, 
Fleur-de-lys the son of the king, 
And sweet Jonquil the shepherd boy. 


xi 
And after they had played awhile, 
Thereafter they to talking fell, 
And full an hour they did beguile 
While each his state and lot did tell. 


xii 
For Jonquil spake of the little sheep, 
And the tender ewes that know their names, 
And he spake of his wattled hut for sleep, 
And the country sports and the shepherds’ games. 


xiil 
And he plucked a reed from the edge that girds 
The river bank, and with his knife 
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Made a pipe, with a breath like the singing birds 
When they Aute to their loves in a musical strife. 


xiv 
And he told of the night so long and still 
When he lay awake till he heard the feet 
Of the goat-foot god coming over the hill, 
And the rustling sound as he passed through the 


wheat. 


XV 
And Fleur-de-lys told of the king and the court, 
And the stately dames and the slender pages, 
Of his horse and his hawk and his mimic fort, 
And the silent birds in their golden cages. 


Xvi 
And the jewelled sword with the damask blade 
That should be his in his fifteenth spring ; 
And the silver sound that the gold horns made, 
And the tourney lists and the tilting ring. 


xvi 
And after that they did devise 
For mirth and sport, that each should wear 
The other’s clothes, and in this guise 


Make play cach other’s parts to bear. 
5, 


xvill 
Whereon they stripped off all their clothes, 
And when they stood up in the sun, 
They were as like as one white rose 
On one green stalk, to another one. 


KIX 
And when Jonquil as a prince was shown 
And Fleur-de-lys as a shepherd lad, 
Their mothers’ selves would not have known 


That each the other’s habit had. 


xx 
And Jonquil walked like the son of a king 
With dainty steps and proud haut look ; 
And Fleur-de-lys, that sweet youngling, 
Did push and paddle his feet in the brook. 


a 
And while they made play in this wise, 
Unto them all in haste did run, 
Two lords of the court, with joyful cries, 
That long had sought the young king’s son. 


XXIl 
And to Jonquil they reverence made 
And said, “‘ My lord, we are come from the king, 
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Who is sore vexed that thou hast strayed 
So far without a following.” 


XXili 
Then unto them said Fleur-de-lys 
“You do mistake, my lords, for know 
That I am the son of the king, and this 
Is sweet Jonquil, my playfellow.” 


XXIV 
Whereat one of these lords replied, 
“ Thou lying knave, I’ll make thee rue 
Such saucy words,” But Jonquil cried, 
** Nay, nay, my lord, ’tis even true.” 


XXV 

Whereat these lords were sore distressed, 
And one made answer bending knee, 

“ My lord the prince is pleased to jest.” 
But Jonquil answered, “ Thou shalt see.” 


XXVU 
Sure never yet so strange a thing 
As this before was seen, 
That a shepherd was thought the son of a king, 
And a prince a shepherd boy to have been. 
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XXV1 
“ Now mark me well, my noble lord, 
A shepherd’s feet go bare and cold, 
Therefore they are all green from the sward, 
And the buttercup makes a stain of gold. 


XXVIll 
“ That I am Jonquil thus shalt thou know, 
And that this be very Fleur-de-lys 
If his feet be like the driven snow, 
And mine like the amber and verdigris.”’ 


XX1X 
He lifted up the shepherd’s frock 
That clothed the prince, and straight did show 
That his naked feet all under his smock 
Were whiter than the driven snow. 


noes 
He doffed the shoes and the clothes of silk 
That he had gotten from Fleur-devlys, 
And all the rest was as white as milk, 
But his feet were like amber and verdigtis. 


XXxxi 
With that they each took back his own, 


And when this second change was done, 
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As a shepherd boy was Jonquil shown 
And Fleur-de-lys the king’s true son. 


XXXIl 
By this the sun was low in the heaven, 
And Fleur-de-lys must ride away, 
But ere he left, with kisses seven, 


He vowed to come another day. 
Hatch House, 1894 
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A PRAYER 


Often the western wind has sung to me, 

There have been voices in the streams and meres, 
And pitiful trees have told me, God, of Thee : 
And I heard not. Oh! open Thou mine ears. 


The reeds have whispered low as I passed by, 

“ Be strong, O friend, be strong, put off vain fears, 
Vex not thy soul with doubts, God cannot lie ” : 
And I heard not. Oh! open Thou mine ears. 


There have been many stars to guide my feet, 
Often the delicate moon, hearing my sighs, 
Has rent the clouds and shown a silver street ; 
And I saw not. Oh! open Thou mine eyes. 


Angels have beckoned me unceasingly, 
And walked with me ; and from the sombre skies 
Dear Christ Himself has stretched out hands to me ; 


And I saw not. Oh! open Thou mine eyes. 
Clouds, 1894 
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IN MEMORIAM 
FRANCIS ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, 
VISCOUNT DRUMLANRIG 


Killed by the Accidental Explosion of bis gun. 
October 18th, 1894 


Dear friend, dear brother, I have owed you this 
Since many days, the tribute of a song. 

Shall I cheat you who never did a wrong 

To any man? No, therefore though I miss 
All art, all skill, in this short armistice 

From my soul’s war against the bitter throng 
Of present woes, let these poor lines be strong 
In love enough to bear a brother’s kiss. 


Dear saint, true knight, I cannot weep for you, 

Nor if I could would I call back the breath 

To your dear body ; God is very wise, 

All that this year had in its womb He knew, 

And, loving you, He sent His Son like Death, 

To put His hand over your kind gray eyes. : 
1095 
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THE IMAGE OF DEATH 


I carved an image coloured like the night, 
Winged with huge wings, stern-browed and 
menacing, 
With hair caught back, and diademed like a king. 
The left hand held a sceptre, and the right 
Grasped a sharp sword, the bitter marble lips 
Were curled and proud ; the yellow topaz eyes 
(Each eye a jewel) stared in fearful wise ; 
The hard fierce limbs were bare, and from the hips 
A scourge hung down. And on the pedestal 
I wrote these words, “ O all things that have breath 
This is the image of the great god Death, 
Pour ye the wine and bind the coronal ! 
Pipe unto him with pipes and flute with flutes, 
Woo him with flowers and spices odorous, 
Let singing boys with lips mellifuous 
Make madrigals and lull his ear with lutes. 
Anon bring sighs and tears of harsh distress, 
And weeping wounds! so haply ye may move 
A heart of stone, ftom breasts of hate suck love, 
Or garner pity from the pitiless.” 
1895 


V4 VICTIS! 


Here in this isle 
The summer still lingers, 
And Autumn’s brown fingers 
So busy the while 
With the leaves in the north, 
Are scarcely put forth 
In this land where the sun still glows like an ember, 
In mid-November. 


In England it’s cold, 
And the yellow and red 
Of October have fled ; 
And the sun is wet gold 
Like an emperor weeping, 
When Death goes a-reaping 
All through his empire, merciless comer, 
The dead things of summer. 


The sky has cried so 
That the earth is all sodden, 
With dead leaves in-trodden, 
And the trees to and fro 
Wave their arms in the air 
In despair, in despair : 
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They are thinking of all the hot days that are over, 
And the cows in the clover. 


Here the roses are out, 
And the sun at high noon 
Makes the birds faint and swoon. 
But the cricket’s about 
With his song, and the hum 
Of the bees as they come 
To feast at the honey-board laden and groaning, 
Makes musical droning. 


But vainly, alas ! 
Do I hide in the south, 
Kiss close with my mouth 
Red flowers, green grass, 
For Autumn has found me 
And thrown her arms round me. 
She has breathed on my lips and I wander apart, 
Dead leaves in my heart. 
Capri, 1895 
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THE GARDEN OF DEATH 


There is an isle in an unfurrowed sea 

That I wot of, whereon the whole year round 
The apple-blossoms and the rosebuds be 

In early blooming ; and a many sound 

Of ten-stringed lute, and most mellifluous breath 
Of silver flute, and mellow half-heard horn, 
Making unmeasured music. Thither Death 
Coming like Love, takes all things in the morn 
Of tenderest life, and being a delicate god, 

In his own garden takes each delicate thing 
Unstained, unmellowed, immature, untrod, 
Tremulous betwixt the summer and the spring : 
The rosebud ere it come to be a rose, 

The blossom ere it win to be a fruit, 

The virginal snowdrop, and the dove that knows 
Only one dove for lover ; all the loot 

Of young soft things, and all the harvesting 

Of unripe fowers. Never comes the moon 

To matron fulness, here no child-bearing 

Vexes desire, and the sun knows no noon. 

But all the happy dwellers of that place 

Ate reckless children, gotten on Delight 

By Beauty that is thrall to Death ; no grace, 
No natural sweet they lack, a chrysolite 

Of perfect beauty each. No wisdom comes 
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To mar their early folly, no false laws 
Man-made for man, no mouthing prudence numbs 
Their green unthought, or gives their licence pause ; 
Young animals, young flowers, they live and grow, 
And die before their sweet emblossomed breath 
Has learnt to sigh save like a lover’s. Oh! 
How sweet is Youth, how delicate is Death ! 

About 1896 
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OU SLEEP 


Ah, Sleep, to me thou com’st not in the guise 
Of one who brings good gifts to weary men, 
Balm for bruised hearts and fancies alien 

To unkind truth, and drying for sad eyes. 

I dread the summons to that fierce assize 

Of all my foes and woes, that waits me when 
Thou mak’st my soul the unwilling denizen 
Of thy dim troubled house where unrest lies. 


My soul is sick with dreaming, let it rest. 
False Sleep, thou hast conspired with Wakefulness, 
I will not praise thee, I too long beguiled 
With idle tales. Where is thy soothing breast ? 
Thy peace, thy poppies, thy forgetfulness ? 
Where is thy lap for me so tired a child ? 
Naples, 1896 or 1897 
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ODE TO MY SOUL 


Rise up my soul ! 
Shake thyself from the dust. 
Lift up thy head that wears an aureole, 
Fulfil thy trust. 
Out of the mire where they would trample thee 
Make images of clay, 
Whereon having breathed from thy divinity 
Let them take mighty wings and soar away 
Right up to God. 

Out of thy broken past 
Where impious feet have trod, 
Build thee a golden house august and vast, 
Whereto these worms of earth may some day crawl. 
Let there be nothing small 
Henceforth with thee ; 
Take thou unbounded scorn of all their scorn, Eternity 
Of high contempt : be thou no more forlorn 
But proud in thy immortal loneliness, 
And infinite distress : 
And, being ’mid mortal things divinely born, 
Rise up my soul ! Paris, 1896 

I do not like or defend the egoism of this ode. I would not have 
written so about my soul after I became a Catholic. Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch wanted to include it in his Oxford Anthology, but 


I refused permission, because, as I said in a letter to him (1912), “Iam 


as sikh pleased with the state of my soul as I was at the time I wrote 
the ode. 
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REJECTED 


Alas! I have lost my God, 
My beautiful God Apollo. 

Wherever his footsteps trod 
My feet were wont to follow. 


But Oh ! it fell out one day 
My soul was so heavy with weeping, 
That I laid me down by the way ; 
And he left me while I was sleeping. 


And my soul awoke in the night, 
And I bowed my ear for his Aluting, 
And I heard but the breath of the flight 
Of wings and the night-birds hooting. 


And night drank all her cup, 

And I went to the shrine in the hollow, 
And the voice of my cry went up : 

* Apollo! Apollo! Apollo!” 


But he never came to the gate, 
And the sun was hid in a mist, 
And there came one walking late, 


And I knew it was Christ. 
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He took my soul and bound it 
With cords of iron wire, 
Seven times round He wound tt 


With the cords of my desire. 


The cords of my desire, 
While my desire slept, 
Were seven bands of wire 

To bind my soul that wept. 


And He hid my soul at last 
In a place of stones and fears, 
Where the hours like days went past 
And the days went by like years. 


And after many days 
That which had slept awoke, 
And desire burnt in a blaze, 
And my soul went up in the smoke. 


And we crept away from the place 
And would not look behind, 
And the angel that hides his face 
Was crouched on the neck of the wind. 


And I went to the shrine in the hollow 
Where the lutes and the Autes were playing, 
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And cried : “Iam come, Apollo, 
Back to thy shrine, from my straying.” 


But he would have none of my soul 

That was stained with blood and with tears, 
That had lain in the earth like a mole, 

In the place of great stones and fears. 


And now I am lost in the mist 
Of the things that can never be, 
For I will have none of Christ 


And Apollo will none of me. 
Paris, 1896 
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THE TRAVELLING COMPANION 


Into the silence of the empty night 

I went, and took my scornéd heart with me, 

And all the thousand eyes of heaven were bright ; 
But Sorrow came and led me back to thee. 


I turned my weary eyes towards the sun, 

Out of the leaden East like smoke came he. 

I laughed and said, “‘ The night is past and done ; ’ 
But Sorrow came and led me back to thee. 
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I turned my face towards the rising moon, 

Out of the south she came most sweet to see, 

She smiled upon my eyes that loathed the noon ; 
But Sorrow came and led me back to thee. 


I bent my eyes upon the summer land, 
And all the painted fields were ripe for me, 
And every ower nodded to my hand ; 
But Sorrow came and led me back to thee. 


O Love! O Sorrow! O desired Despair ! 
I turn my feet towards the boundless sea, 
Into the dark I go and heed not where, 

So that I come again at last to thee. 


1897 
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THE LEGEND OF SPINELLO 
OF AREZZO 


Spinello of Arezzo long ago, 

A cunning painter, made a large design 
To grace the choir of St. Angelo. 

Therein he pictured the exploits divine 

Of the Archangel Michael, beautiful 
Exceedingly, in wrath most terrible, 

Until at last that holy place was full 

Of warring angels ; and that one who fell 
From the high places of the highest Heaven 
Into the deep abyss of lowest Hell, 

He pictured too, in mad disaster driven 
Before the conquering hosts of Paradise. 
And him the painter drew in uncouth shape, 
A foul misshapen monster with fierce eyes, 


Of hideous form, half demon and half ape. 


And lo! it fell out as he slept one night, 

His soul, in the sad neutral land of dreams 
That lies between the darkness and the light, 
Was ’ware of one whose eyes were soft as beams 
Of summer moonlight, and withal as sad. 
Dark was his colour, and as black his hair 

As hyacinths by night, his sweet lips had 


A curve as piteous as sweet lovers wear 
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When they have lost their loves ;_ so fair was he, 

So melancholy, yet withal so proud, 

He seemed a prince whose woes might move a tree 
To find a fearful voice and weep aloud. 

He spoke, his voice was tunable and mellow, 

But soft as are the western winds that stir 

The summer leaves, and thus he said, “ Spinello, 


Why dost thou wrong me? I am Lucifer.” 
1895 
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SPRING 


Wake up again, sad heart, wake up again! 

(I heard the birds this morning singing sweet.) 

Wake up again! The sky was crystal clear, 
And washed quite clean with rain ; 

And far below my heart stirred with the year, 

Stirred with the year and sighed. O pallid feet 

Move now at last, O heart that sleeps with pain 
Rise up and hear 

The voices in the valleys, run to meet 

The songs and shadows. O wake up again! 


Put out green leaves, dead tree, put out green leaves ! 
(Last night the moon was soft and kissed the air.) 
Put out green leaves! The moon was in the skies, 
All night she wakes and weaves. 
The dew was on the grass like fairies’ eyes, 
Like fairies’ eyes. O tree so black and bare, 
Remember all the fruits, the full gold sheaves ; 
For nothing dies, 
The songs that are, are silences that were, 
Summer was Winter. O put out green leaves! 


Break through the earth, pale flower, break through 
the earth ! ' 
(All day the lark has sung a madrigal.) 
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Break through the earth that lies not lightly yet 
And waits thy patient birth, 

Waits for the jonquil and the violet, 

The violet. Full soon the heavy pall 

Will be a bed, and in the noon of mirth 
Some rivulet 

Will bubble in my wilderness, some call 


Will touch my silence. O break through the earth. 
1896 
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ENNUI 


Alas ! and oh that Spring should come again 

Upon the soft wings of desired days, 

And bring with her no anodyne to pain, 

And no discernment of untroubled ways. 

There was a time when her yet distant feet, 

Guessed by some prescience more than half divine 

Gave to my listening ear such happy warning, 
That fresh, serene, and sweet, 

My thoughts soared up like larks into the morning, 

From the dew-sprinkled meadows crystalline. 


Soared up into the heights celestial, 
And saw the whole world like a ball of fire, 
Fashioned to be a monster playing ball 
For the enchantment of my young desire. 
And yesterday they flew to this black cloud, 
(Missing the way to those ethereal spheres.) 
And saw the earth a vision of affright, 

And men a sordid crowd, 
And felt the fears and drank the bitter tears, 
And saw the empty houses of Delight. 
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The sun has sunk into a moonless sea, 
And every road leads down from Heaven to Hell, 
The pearls are numbered on youth’s rosary, 
I have outlived the days desirable. 
What is there left 2. And how shall dead men sing 
Unto the loosened strings of Love and Hate, 
Or take strong hands to Beauty’s ravishment ? 
Who shall devise this thing, 
To give high utterance to Miscontent, 


Or make Indifference articulate ? 
1897 or 1898 
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WINE OF SUMMER 


The sun holds all the earth and all the sky 
From the gold throne of this midsummer day. 
In the soft air the shadow of a sigh 
Breathes on the leaves and scarcely makes them sway. 
The wood lies silent in the shimmering heat, 
Save where the insects make a lazy drone, 
And ever and anon from some tree near, 
A dove’s enamoured moan, 
Or distant rook’s faint cawing harsh and sweet, 
Comes dimly floating to my listening ear. 


Right in the wood’s deep heart I lay me down, 
And look up at the sky between the leaves, 
Through delicate lace I see her deep blue gown. 
Across a fern a scarlet spider weaves 
From branch to branch a slender silver thread, 
And hangs there shining in the white sunbeams, 
A ruby tremulous on a streak of light. 

And high above my head 
One spray of honeysuckle sways and dreams, 


With one wild honey-bee for acolyte. 


My nest is all untrod and virginal, 
And virginal the path that led me here, 
For all along the grass grew straight and tall, 
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And live things rustled in the thicket near : 

And briar rose stretched out to sweet briar rose 

Wild slender arms, and barred the way to me 

With many a flowering arch, rose-pink or white, 
As bending carefully, 

Leaving unbroken all their blossoming bows, 

I passed along, a reverent neophyte. 


The air is full of soft imaginings, 

They float unseen beneath the hot sunbeams, 

Like tired moths on heavy velvet wings. 

They droop above my drowsy head like dreams. 

The hum of bees, the murmuring of doves, 

The soft faint whispering of unnumbered trees, 

Mingle with unreal things, and low and deep 
From visionary groves, 

Imagined lutes make voiceless harmonies, 

And false flutes sigh before the gates of sleep. 


O rare sweet hour! O cup of golden wine ! 

The night of these my days is dull and dense, 

And stars are few, be this the anodyne ! 

Of many woes the perfect recompense. 

I thought that I had lost for evermore 

The sense of this ethereal drunkenness, 

This fierce desire to live, to breathe, to be ; 
But even now, no less 
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Than in the merry noon that danced before 
My tedious night, I taste its ecstasy. 


Taste, and remember all the summer days 
That lie, like gold reflections in the lake 
Of vanished years, unreal but sweet always ; 
Soft luminous shadows that I may not take 
Into my hands again, but still discern 
Drifting like gilded ghosts before my eyes, 
Beneath the waters of forgotten things, 

Sweet with faint memories, 
And mellow with old loves that used to burn 
Dead summer days ago, like fierce red kings. 


And this hour too must die, even now the sun 

Droops to the sea, and with untroubled feet 

The quiet evening comes : the day is done. 

The air that throbbed beneath the passionate heat 

Grows calm and cool and virginal again. 

The colour fades and sinks to sombre tones, 

As when in youthful cheeks a blush grows dim. 
Hushed are the monotones 

Of doves and bees, and the long flowery lane 

Rustles beneath the wind in playful whim. 


Gone are the passion and the pulse that beat 
With fevered strokes, and gone the unseen things 
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That clothed the hour with shining raiment meet 
To deck enchantments and imaginings. 
No joy is here but only neutral peace 
And loveless languor and indifference, 
And faint remembrance of lost ecstasy. 
The darkening shades increase, 
My dreams go out like tapers—I must hence. 
Far off I hear Night calling to the sea. 
Villerville, near Trouville, about 1897 
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ODE TO AUTUMN 


Thou sombre lady of down-bended head, 
And weary lashes drooping to the cheek, 
With sweet sad fold of lips uncomforted, 
And listless hands more tired with strife than meek ; 
Turn here thy soft brown feet, and to my heart, 
Unmatched to Summer’s golden minstrelsy, 
Or Spring’s shrill pipe of joy, sing once again 
Sad songs, and I to thee 
Well tuned, will answer that according part 
That jarred with those young seasons’ gladder strain. 


Give me thy empty branches for the biers 

Of perished joys, thy winds to sigh my sighs, 

Thy falling leaves to count my falling tears, 

And all thy mists to dim my aching eyes. 

There is no comfort in thy lips, and none 

In thy cold arms, nor pity in thy breast, 

But better ’tis in gray hours to have grief, 
Than to affront the sun 

With sunless woe, when every fower and leaf 

Conspires to make the season merriest. 


The drip of rain-drops on the sodden earth, 
The trampled mud-stained grass, the shifting leaves, 
The silent hurrying birds, the sickly birth 
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Of the red sun in misty skies, the sheaves 

Of rotting ruined corn, the sudden gusts 

Of angry winds, the clouds that Ay all night 

Before the stormy moon, thy desolate moans, 
All thy decays and rusts, 

Thy deaths and dirges, these are tuned aright 

To my unquiet soul that sorrow owns. 


But ah! thy gentler mood, the honeyed kiss 
Of thy faint watery sunshine, thy pale gold, 
Thy dark red berries, and the ambergris 
That paints the lingering leaves, while on the mould, 
Their dead make bronze and sepia carpetings 
That lightly rustle in thy quiet breath. 
These are the shadows of departed smiles, 
The ghosts of happy things ; 
These break again the broken heart, the whiles 


Thou goest on to winter, I to Death. 
1898 
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HARMONIE DU SOIR 
(From the French of Baudelaire) 


Now is the hour when, swinging in the breeze, 
Each flower, like a censer, sheds its sweet. 

The air is full of scents and melodies, 

O languorous waltz! O swoon of dancing feet ! 


Each flower, like a censer, sheds its sweet, 

The violins are like sad souls that cry, 

O languorous waltz! O swoon of dancing feet ! 
A shrine of Death and Beauty is the sky. 


The violins are like sad souls that cry, 

Poor souls that hate the vast black night of Death ; 
A shrine of Death and Beauty is the sky. 

Drowned in red blood, the Sun gives up his breath. 


This soul that hates the vast black night of Death 
Takes all the luminous past back tenderly, 
Drowned in red blood, the Sun gives up his breath. 
Thine image like a monstrance shines in me. 

1898 or 1899 
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LE BALCON 
(From the French of Baudelaire) 


Mother of Memories! O mistress-queen ! 
Oh! all my joy and all my duty thou ! 
The beauty of caresses that have been, 

The evenings and the hearth remember now, 
Mother of Memories! O mistress-queen ! 


The evenings burning with the glowing fire, 
And on the balcony, the rose-stained nights ! 
How sweet, how kind you were, my soul’s desire. 
We said things wonderful as chrysolites, 

When evening burned beside the glowing fire. 


How fair the Sun is in the evening ! 

How strong the soul, how high the heaven’s high 
tower ! 

O first and last of every worshipped thing, 

Your odorous heart’s-blood filled me like a fower. 

How fair the sun is in the evening ! 


The night grew deep between us like a pall, 

And in the dark I guessed your shining eyes, 

And drank your breath, O sweet, O honey-gall ! 
Your little feet slept on me sister-wise. 

The night grew deep between us like a pall. 
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I can call back the days desirable, 

And live all bliss again between your knees, 
For where else can I find that magic spell 
Save in your heart and in your Mysteries ? 

I can call back the days desirable. 


These vows, these scents, these kisses infinite, 
Will they like young suns climbing up the skies 
Rise up from some unfathomable pit, 

Washed in the sea from all impurities ? 


O vows, O scents, O kisses infinite ! 
1898 or 1899 
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THE BALLAD OF SAINT VITUS 


Vitus came tripping over the grass 

When all the leaves in the trees were green, 
Through the green meadows he did pass 
On the day he was full seventeen. 


The lark was singing up over his head, 
As he went by so lithe and fleet, 

And the flowers danced in white and red 
At the treading of his nimble feet. 


His neck was as brown as the brown earth is 
When first the young brown plough-boys delve it, 
And his lips were as red as mulberries 

And his eyes were like the soft black velvet. 


His silk brown hair was touched with bronze, 
And his brown cheeks had the tender hue 
That like a dress the brown earth dons 

When the pink carnations bloom anew. 


He was slim as the reeds that sway all along 

The banks of the lake, and as straight as a rush, 
And as he passed he sang a song, 

And his voice was as sweet as the voice of a thrush. 
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He sang of the Gardens of Paradise, 

And the light of God that never grows dim, 
And the Cherubim with their radiant eyes, 
And the rainbow wings of the Seraphim. 


And the host as countless as all days, 
That worships there, and ceases not, 
Singing and praising God always, 
With lute and flute and angelot. 


And the blesséd light of Mary’s face 

As she sits among these pleasant sounds, 
And Christ that is the Prince of Grace, 
And the five red fowers that be His wounds. 


And so he went till he came to the doors 
Of the ivory house of his father the King, 
And all through the golden corridors, 
As he passed along, he ceased to sing. 


But a pagan priest had seen him pass, 
And heard his voice as he went along 
Through the fields of the bending grass, 
And he heard the words of the holy song. 


And he sought the King where he sat on his throne, 
And the tears of wrath were in his eyes, 
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And he said, ‘* O Sire, be it known 
That thy son singeth in this wise : 


“ Of the blesséd light of Mary’s face 

As she sits amidst sweet pleasant sounds, 
And how that Christ is the Prince of Grace, 
And hath five flowers that be His wounds.” 


And when the King had heard this thing, 
His brow grew black as a winter night, 
And he bade the pages seek and bring 
Straightway the prince before his sight. 


And Vitus came before the King, 

And the King cried out, “‘ I pray thee, son, 
Sing now the song that thou didst sing 
When thou cam’st through the fields anon.” 


And the face of the prince grew white as milk, 
And he answered nought, but under the band 
That held his doublet of purple silk 

Round his slight waist, he thrust his hand. 


And the King picked up a spear, and cried, 
“What hast thou there 2? by the waters of Styx, 
Speak or I strike,” and the boy replied, 


** Sweet Sire, it is a crucifix,” 
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And the King grew black with rage and grief, 
And for a full moment he spake no word. 

And the spear in his right hand shook like a leaf, 
And the vein on his brow was a tight blue cord. 


Then he laughed and said, in bitter scorn, 
“Take me this Christian fool from my sight, 
Lock him in the turret till the morn, 

And let him dance alone to-night. 


* He shall sit in the dark while the courtly ball 
All the gay night sweeps up and down 

On the polished floor of the golden hall, 

And thus shall he win his martyr’s crown.” 


Thus spake the King, and the courtiers smiled, 
And Vitus hung his head for shame ; 

And he thought, “‘ I am punished like a child, 
That would have died for Christ’s dear Name.” 


And so twas done, and on that night, 
While silk and sword, with fan and flower, 
Danced in the hall in the golden light, 
Prince Vitus sat in the lone dark tower. 


But the King bethought him, and was moved, 
Ere the short summer night was done, 
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And his heart’s blood yearned for the son he loved, 
His dainty prince, his only son. 


And all alone he climbed the stair, 
With the tired feet of a sceptred King, 
And came to the door, and lo! he was ’ware 


Of the sound of flute and lute-playing. 


And as the King stood there amazed, 

The iron door flew open wide, 

And the King fell down on his knees as he gazed 
At the wondrous thing he saw inside. 


For the room was filled with a soft sweet light 
Of ambergris and apricot, 

And round the walls were angels bright, 
With lute and flute and angelot. 


On lute and angelot they played, 

With their gold heads bowed upon the strings, 
And the soft wind that the slim flutes made, 
Stirred in the feathers of their wings. 


And in the midst serene and sweet 
With God’s light on his countenance 
Was Vitus, with his gold shod feet, 
Dancing in a courtly dance. 
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And round him were archangels four, 
Michael, who guards God’s citadel, 
Raphael, whom children still implore, 
And Gabriel and Uriel. 


Thus long ago was Christ’s behest, 
And the saving grace that His red wounds be, 
Unto this king made manifest, 


And all his land of Sicily. 


God sits within the highest Heaven, 
His mercy neither tires nor faints, 
All good gifts that may be given, 
He gives unto His holy Saints. 


This was the joy that Vitus gat ; 

To dance with Angels knee by knee, 

Before he came to man’s estate : 

God send us all such Company. Amen. 
Aix-les-Bains, 1897 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL 
i 

In the salt terror of a stormy sea 
There are high attitudes the mind forgets ; 
And undesired days are hunting nets 
To snare the souls that Ay Eternity. 
But we being gods will never bend the knee, 
Though sad moons shadow every sun that sets, 


And tears of sorrow be like rivulets 
To feed the shallows of Humility. 


Within my soul are some mean gardens found 
Where drooped flowers are, and unsung melodies, 
And all companioning of piteous things. 

But in the midst is one high terraced ground, 
Where level lawns sweep through the stately trees 
And the great peacocks walk like painted kings. 


ii 
What shall we do, my soul, to please the King ? 
Seeing he hath no pleasure in the dance, 
And hath condemned the honeyed utterance 
Of silver flutes and mouths made round to sing. 
Along the wall red roses climb and cling, 
And oh! my prince, lift up thy countenance, 
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For there be thoughts like roses that entrance 
More than the languors of soft lute-playing. 


Think how the hidden things that poets see 

In amber eves or mornings crystalline, 

Hide in the soul their constant quenchless light, 
Till, called by some celestial alchemy, 

Out of forgotten depths, they rise and shine 
Like buried treasure on Midsummer night. 


ili 
The fields of Phantasy are all too wide, 
My soul runs through them like an untamed thing. 
It leaps the brooks like threads, and skirts the ring 
Where fairies danced, and tenderer fowers hide. 
The voice of music has become the bride 
Of an imprisoned bird with broken wing. 
What shall we do, my soul, to please the King, 
We that are free, with ample wings untied ? 


We cannot wander through the empty fields 
Till beauty like a hunter hurl the lance. 

There are no silver snares and springes set, 

Nor any meadow where the plain ground yields, 
O let us then with ordered utterance, 

Forge the gold chain and twine the silken net. 
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iv 
Each new houtr’s passage is the acolyte 
Of inarticulate song and syllable, 
And every passing moment is a bell, 
To mourn the death of undiscerned delight. 
Where is the sun that made the noon-day bright, 
And where the midnight moon? O let us tell, 
In long carved line and painted parable, 
How the white road curves down into the night. 


Only to build one crystal barrier 
Against this sea which beats upon our days ; 
To ransom one lost moment with a rhyme 
Or if fate cries and grudging gods demur, 
To clutch Life’s hair, and thrust one naked phrase 
Like a lean knife between the ribs of Time. 
Naples, 1897 


Written in the villa at Posilipo, where Oscar Wilde stayed as my 


guest. 
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SONNET ON THE SONNET 


To see the moment holds a madrigal, 

To find some cloistered place, some hermitage 

For free devices, some deliberate cage 

Wherein to keep wild thoughts like birds in thrall ; 
To eat sweet honey and to taste black gall, 

To fight with form, to wrestle and to rage, 

Till at the last upon the conquered page 

The shadows of created Beauty fall. 


This is the sonnet, this is all delight 
Of every Hower that blows in every Spring, 
And all desire of every desert place ; 
This is the joy that fills a cloudy night 
When, bursting from her misty following, 
A perfect moon wins to an empty space. 
1897 


Written in my villa at Posilipo. 
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A TRIAD OF THE MOON 
i 

Last night my window played with one moonbeam, 
And I lay watching till sleep came, and stole 
Over my eyelids, and she brought a shoal 
Of hurrying thoughts that were her troubled team, 
And in the weary ending of a dream 
I found this word upon a candid scroll : 
“ The nightingale is like a poet’s soul, 
She finds fierce pain in miseries that seem.” 


_ Ah me, methought, that she should so devise ! 
To seek for pain and sing such doleful bars, 
That the wood aches and simple flowers cry, 
And sea-green tears drench mortal lovers’ eyes, 
She that is made the lure of those young stars 
That hang like golden spiders in the sky. 


ii 
That she should so devise, to find such lore 
Of sighful song and piteous psalmody, 
While Joy runs on through summer greenery, 
And all Delight is like an open door. 
Must then her liquid notes for evermore 
Repeat the colour of sad things, and be 
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Distilled like cassia drops of agony, 


From the slow anguish of a heart’s bruised core ? 


Nay, she weeps not because she knows sad songs, 
But sings because she weeps ; for wilful food 
Of her sad singing, she will still decoy 

The sweetness that to happy things belongs. 

All night with artful woe she holds the wood. 
And all the summer day with natural joy. 


iti 
My soul is like a silent nightingale 
Devising sorrow in a summer night. 
Closed eyes in blazing noon put out the light, 
And Hell lies in the thickness of a veil. 
In every voiceless moment sleeps a wail, 
And all the lonely darknesses are bright, 
And every dawning of the day is white 
With shapes of sorrow fugitive and frail. 


My soul is like a hower whose honey-bees 

Are pains that sting and suck the sweets untold, 

My soul is like an instrument of strings ; 

I must stretch these to capture harmonies, 

And to find songs like buried dust of gold, 

Delve with the nightingale for sorrowful things. 
Posilipo, 1897 
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PROEM 
For the Third Edition of “ The City of the Soul ” 


How have we fared my soul across the days, 
Through what green valleys, confident and fleet, 
Along what paths of flint with how tired feet ? 
Anon we knew the terror that dismays 

At noonday ; and when night made dark the ways 
We bought delight and found remembrance sweet. 
Though in our ears we heard the wide wings beat 
Ever we kept dumb mouths to prayer and praise. 


Yet never lost or spurned or cast aside, 

And never sundered from the love of God, 

Through how-so wayward intricate deceits, 

Lured by what shining toys, our charmed feet trod, 
On the swift winds we saw bright angels ride, 

And strayed into the moon-made silver streets. 


1910 
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DEDICATION TO “SONNETS ” (1909) 


What shall I say, what word, what cry recall, 
What god invoke, what star, what amulet, 
To make a sonnet pay a hopeless debt, 

Or bind a winged heart with a madrigal ? 
Weak words are vainer than no words at all, 
The barrier of flesh divides us yet ; 

Your spirit, like a bird caught in a net, 

Beats ever an impenetrable wall. 


This is my book, and there as in a glass, 
Darkly beheld, the shadow of my mind 
Wavers and flickers like a flame of fire. | 

So through your eyes, it may be, it will pass, 
And I shall hold my wild shy bird confined 
In the gold cage of shadowless desire. 


Written to my wife, Olive. 
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THE DEAD «PGEF 


I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 

All radiant and unshadowed of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 
And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on beauty like a dress 
And all the world was an enchanted place. 


And then methought outside a fast locked gate 

I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate, 

And voiceless thoughts like murdered singing birds. 
And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 


Paris, 1901 


Written about Oscar Wilde a year after his death. 
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DIES AMARA VALDE 


Ah me, ah me, the day when I am dead, 
And all of me that was immaculate 

Given to darkness, lies in shame or state, 
Surely my soul shall come to that last bed 
And weep for all the whiteness that was red, 
Standing beside the ravished ivory gate 
When the pale dwelling-place is desolate 
And all the golden rooms untenanted. 


For in the smoke of that last holocaust, 
When to the regions of unsounded air 

That which is deathless still aspires and tends, 
Whither my helpless soul shall we be tossed ? 
To what disaster of malign Despair, 

Or terror of unfathomable ends ? 
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1902 


TO A SILENT POET 


Where are the eagle-wings that lifted thee 

Above the ken of mortal hopes and fears, 

And was it thou who in serener years 

Framed magic words with such sweet symmetry? 
Didst thou compel the sun, the'stars, the sea, 
Harness the golden horses of the spheres, 

And make the winds of God thy charioteers 

Along the roads of Immortality 2 


Axt thou dead then? Nay, leave the folded scroll, 
Let us keep quiet lips and patient hands, 
Not as sheer children use, who would unclose 
The petals of young flowers, but paying toll 
At that high gate where Time grave gardener, stands 
Waiting the ripe fulfilment of the rose. 

1905 


Written about myself. 
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pret RATTOR 


Cast out my soul the broken covenant, 
Forget the pitiable masquerade, 

And that ignoble:-part ignobly played. 

Let us take shame that such a mummet’s rant 
Of noble things, could pierce the adamant 
Of Pride wherewith we ever were arrayed, 
And being with a kiss once more betrayed, 
Let not our tears honour that sycophant. 


Let him, on graves of buried loyalty, 

Rise as he may to his desired goal ; 

Ay and God speed him here, I grudge him not. 
And when all men shall sing his praise to me 
I'll not gainsay. But I shall know his soul 


Lies in the bosom of Iscariot. 
1901 


This sonnet was written about a school friend who treated me badly. 
I mention this because it has been supposed that it was written about 
Oscar Wilde after his death. It had nothing whatever to do with 
Wilde, whose memory at that date I still greatly cherished. 
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BEAUTY AND THE HUNTER 
Where lurks the shining quarry, swift and shy, 


Immune, elusive, unsubstantial ? 

In what dim forests of the soul, where call 

No birds, and no beasts creep ? (the hunter’s cry 
Wounds the deep darkness, and the low winds sigh 
Through avenues of trees whose faint leaves fall 
Down to the velvet ground, and like a pall 

The violet shadows cover all the sky). 


With what gold nets, what silver-pointed spears 

May we surprise her, what slim flutes inspire 

With breath of what serene enchanted air 2— 

Wash we our star-ward gazing eyes with tears, 

Till on their pools (drawn by our white desire) 

She bend and look, and leave her image there. 
1908 or 1909 


This is pure Catholic mysticism, though I did not know it when 
I wrote it two or three years before I became a Catholic. 
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REWARDS 


From the beginning, when was aught but stones 
For English Prophets 2 Starved not Chatterton ? 
Was Keats bay-crowned, was Shelley smiled upon ? 
Marlowe died timely. Well for him, his groans 

On stake or rack else had out-moaned the moans 
Of his own Edward ; and that light that shone, 
That voice, that trumpet, that white-throated swan, 
When found he praise, save for “ his honoured 


bones ”’ ? 


Honour enough for bones! but for live flesh 
Cold-eyed mistrust, and ever watchful fear, 
Mingled with homage given grudgingly 
From cautious mouths. And all the while a mesh 
To snare the singing-bird, to trap the deer, 
And bind the feet of Immortality. 

The Academy Office, 1908 
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SILENCE 


This is a deep hell, to be expressionless, 

To leave emotion inarticulate, 

To guess some form of Love or Joy or Hate 
Shadowed in an imperial loveliness 

Behind the hurrying thoughts that crowd and press, 
To track, to follow, to lie down, to wait, 

And at the last before some fearful gate 

To stand eluded and companionless. 


Oh, if proud summer’s high magnificence 

And all the garnered honey of sweet days, 

And sweets of sweeter nights, cannot prevail 
Against this spell of tongue-tied impotence, 
How shall we sing my soul when skies are pale, . 


And winter suns shed melancholy rays ? 
About 1907 
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THE GREEN RIVER 


I know a green grass path that leaves the field, 
And like a running river, winds along 

Into a leafy wood where is no throng 

Of birds at noon-day, and no soft throats yield 
Their music to the moon. The place is sealed, 
An unclaimed sovereignty of voiceless song, 
And all the unravished silences belong 

To some sweet singer lost or unrevealed. 


So is my soul become a silent place. 

Oh may I wake from this uneasy night 

To find a voice of music manifold. 

Let it be shape of sorrow with wan face, 

Or Love that swoons on sleep, or else delight 


That is as wide-eyed as a marigold. 
About 1907 
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LA BEAUTE 
(From the French of Baudelaire) 


Fair am I, mortals, as a stone-carved dream, 

And all men wound themselves against my breast, 
The poet’s last desire, the loveliest. 

Voiceless, eternal as the world I seem. 

In the blue air, strange sphinx, I brood supreme 
With heart of snow whiter than swan’s white crest, 
No movement mars the plastic line—I rest 

With lips untaught to laugh or eyes to stream. 


Singers who see, in trancéd interludes, 
My splendour set with all superb design, 
Consume their days, in toilful ecstasy. 
To these revealed, the starry amplitudes 
Of my great eyes which make all things divine 
Axe crystal mirrors of eternity. 
1902 


Written in New York at the request of Nathalie Barnes. 
A 


SOIS SAGE O MA DOULEUR 
(From the French of Baudelaire) 


Peace, be at peace, O thou my heaviness, 

Thou calledst for the evening, lo! ’tis here, 

The City wears a sombre atmosphere 

That brings repose to some, to some distress. 

Now while the heedless throng make haste to press 
Where pleasure drives them, ruthless charioteer, 

To pluck the fruits of sick remorse and fear, 

Come thou with me, and leave their fretfulness. 


See how they hang from heaven’s high balconies, 
The old lost years in worn clothes garmented, 
And see Regret with faintly smiling mouth ; 
And while the dying sun sinks in the skies, 
Hear how, far off, Night walks with velvet tread, 
And her long robe trails all about the south. 

About 1900 


or 


TO OLIVE 
i 

When in dim dreams I trace the tangled maze 
Of the old years that held and fashioned me, 
And to the sad assize of Memory 
From the wan roads and misty time-trod ways, 
The timid ghosts of dead forgotten days 
Gather to hold their piteous colloquy, 
Chiefy my soul bemoans the lack of thee 
And those lost seasons empty of thy praise. 


Yet surely thou wast there when life was sweet, 

(We walked knee-deep in flowers) and thou wast 
there, 

When in dismay and sorrow and unrest, 

With weak bruised hands and wounded bleeding 
feet, 

I fought with beasts and wrestled with despair 

And slept (how else ?) upon thine unseen breast. 


ii 
I have been profligate of happiness 
And reckless of the world’s hostility, 
The blesséd part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools, I do confess 
I have enticed and merited distress, 
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By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 
Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 


Yet write you this, sweet one, when I am dead : 
“ Love like a lamp swayed over all his days 
And all his life was like a lamp-lit chamber, 
Where is no nook, no chink unvisited 

By the soft affluence of golden rays, 

And all the room is bathed in liquid amber.” 


iil 
Long, long ago you lived in Italy, 
You were a little princess in a state 
Where all things sweet and strange did congregate, 
And in your eyes was hope or memory 
Or wistful prophecy of things to be ; 
You gave a child’s blank “ no ” to proffered fate, 
Then became grave, and died immaculate, 
Leaving torn hearts and broken minstrelsy. 


But Love that weaves the years on Time’s slow loom 
Found you again, reborn, fashioned and grown 

To your old likeness in these harsher lands ; 

And when life’s day was shadowed in deep gloom 
You found me wandering, heart-sick and alone, 
And ran to me and gave me both your hands. 
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iv 
My thoughts like bees explore all sweetest things 
To fill for you the honeycomb of praise, 
Linger in roses and white jasmine sprays, 
And marigolds that stand in yellow rings. 
In the clear air they moan on muted strings, 
And the blue sky of my soul’s summer days 
Shines with your light, and through pale violet ways, 
Birds bear your name in beatings of their wings. 


I see you all bedecked in bows of rain, 

New showers of rain against new-risen suns, 
New tears against new light of shining joy. 

My youth, equipped to go, turns back again, 
Throws down its heavy pack of years and runs 
Back to the golden house a golden boy. 


Vv 

When we were Pleasure’s minions, you and I, 
When we mocked grief and held disaster cheap, 
And shepherded all joys like willing sheep 

That love their shepherd ; when a passing sigh 
Was all the cloud that flecked our April sky, 

I floated on an unimagined deep, 

I loved you as a tired child loves sleep, 

I lived and laughed and loved, and knew not why. 
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Now I have known the uttermost rose of love ; 

The years are very long, but love is longer ; 

I love you so, I have no time to hate 

Even those wolves without. The great winds move 
All their dark batteries to our fragile gate : 

The world is very strong, but love is stronger. 


vi 
When I am dead you shall not doubt or fear, 
Or wander nightly in the halls of gloom. 
The moon will shine into my empty room, 
And in the narrow garden flowers will peer, 
While you look through your window. Scarce a tear 
Will drench your child’s blue eyes, while on my 
tomb, 
Where the red roses wake and break and bloom, 


The stars gaze down eternal and austere. 


And I, in the dark ante-room of Death, 
Will wait for you with ever-outstretched hands 
And ears strained for your little timid feet ; 
And in the listening darkness, when your breath 
Pants in distress, my arms will be like bands 
And all my weakness like your winding-sheet. 

1907 
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FORGETFULNESS 


Alas! that Time should war against Distress, 

And numb the sweet ache of remembered loss, 

And give for sorrow’s gold the indifferent dross 

Of calm regret or stark forgetfulness. 

I should have worn eternal mourning dress 

And nailed my soul to some perennial cross, 

And made my thoughts like restless waves that toss 
On the wild seas’s intemperate wilderness. 


But lo! came Life, and with its painted toys 
Lured me to play again like any child. 
O pardon me this weak inconstancy. 
May my soul die if in all present joys, 
Lapped in forgetfulness or sense-beguiled 
Yea, in my mirth, if I prefer not thee. 
About 1903 or 1904 


Written about Oscar Wilde. I had no knowledge of his attack 
on me in the “unpublished part” of De Profundis till 1912. 
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PREMONITION 


If Love reveal himself, to haggard eyes, 
Compact of lust and curiosity, 

And turn a pallid face away from thee 

To seek elsewhere a harlot’s paradise ; 

If Faith be perjured and if Truth be lies, 

And thy great oak of life a rotten tree, 

Where shall we hide, my soul, how shall we flee 
The eternal fire, the worm that never dies ? 


O born to be rejected and denied, 
Scorn of the years and sport of all the days, 
Must the grey future still repeat the past ? 
O thrice betrayed and seven times crucified, 
Is there no issue from unhappy ways, 
No peace, no hope, no loving arms at last ? 
La Brague, 1903 
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THE WITCH 


You cannot build again what you have broken, 
You cannot bind the words your lips have spoken. 


You broke the golden bowl and shattered it, 
You put away Remembrance in a pit. 


You sprinkled earth, you wove a spell and sang, 
And on its grave certain red lilies sprang. 


You watered them with a betrayed man’s tears, 
And found them fair. God sent you sighs and fears. 


You bent them to your lust and made them be 
Food for your Hell-imagined ecstasy. 


You took Remorse and strangled it by night, 
And sank it in a well. You bound Delight 


And brought it home : the cord that held it fast 
Was the forgetfulness of kindness past. 


You took the price of him you had betrayed 
And bought you toys and decked yourself and played 


Like any child : you were all soft and sweet ; 
Your lovers watched your little dancing feet 
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With glowing eyes, too lover-blind to see 
In your white hands clasped close the Judas fee. 


You took the price and you have held it still ; 
And now, far off, you see Heaven on a hill, 


And dream of peace and gates of pearl unlocked— 
Poor fool! be not deceived, God is not mocked. 


cs be) 
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BEHOLD, YOUR HOUSE IS LEFT 
UNTO YOU DESOLATE 


Alas, for Love and Truth and Faith, stone dead, 
Borne down by Hate to death unnatural, 

Stifled and poisoned! From the empty hall 

To the dismantled chamber where the bed 

Once held its breathing warmth, the soundless tread 
Of sad ghosts goes by night. Timid and small 
One creeps and glides ; I saw her shadow fall 
Behind me on the floor uncarpeted. 


Poor wistful semblance of too weak remorse 
Why have we met in your forsaken room, 
Where the pale moon looks in on emptiness 
And holds a lamp to ruin? Fragile force 
You come too late, my cold heart is a tomb 
Where love lies strangled in his wedding dress. 


26 Church Row, 1913 
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THRSEND® OF ILLUSION 


How wretchedly have I with trancéd eyes 
(Chained galley-slaves of Hell-born sorcery) 

Gazed on this world as through a shallow sea 

Or glass of coloured jewels. Who is wise 

That looks to find on earth a paradise ? 

Or how shall the fame-cinctured spirit* go free 
That’s harnessed to a fleshly sovereignty, 

Or gold-wired in a cage of woman’s lies ? 


You were all Juliet and Rosalind 

And Imogen to me. You snared my soul 
And would have moulded it like pliant wax 
Into the image of your lust, your mind 

Is like Hell’s furnace full of burning coal. 


I know you now, Circe and Sycorax. 
Hesdigneul, 1914 


* Spirit used as one syllable as in Shakespeare passim. 
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CANKER BLOOMS 


“ But for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwooed and unrespected fade.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet $4 


Alas that evil things should find this gift, 
To be so housed and so caparisoned, 

So lapped in silk and so pavilioned 

In such sweet tents, that we who darkly lift 
Our still illusioned eyes know not to sift 
The soaring noble from the falsely fond. 
While Virtue like a needy vagabond 


With unadmired demeanour makes rude shift. 


You were all fair without, not so within. 

I looked at you and loved you. Your bright shell 

Was opal-hued but not inhabited 

By honourable jewels. Like a sin 

You charmed my soul, but ere we came to Hell 

Love died—Let now the dead entomb their dead. 
1916 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE ENGLISHMAN 


You were a brute and more than half a knave, 

Your mind was seamed with labyrinthine tracks 
Wherein walked crazy moods bending their backs 
Under grim loads. You were an open grave 

For gold and love. Always you were the slave 

Of crooked thoughts (tortured upon the racks 

Of mean mistrust). I made myself as wax 

To your fierce seal. I clutched an ebbing wave. 


Fool that I was, I loved you ; your harsh soul 

Was sweet to me: I gave you with both hands 
Love, service, honour, loyalty and praise ; 

I would have died for you! And like a mole 

You grubbed and burrowed till the shifting sands 
Opened and swallowed up the dream-forged days. 
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LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS 
England, 1918 


In the high places lo! there is no light, 

The ugly dawn beats up forlorn and grey. 

Dear Lord, but once before I pass away 

Out of this Hell into the starry night 

Where still my hopes are set in Death’s despite, 
Let one great man’ be good, let one pure ray 

Shine through the gloom of this my earthly day 
From one tall candle set upon a height. 


Judges and prelates, chancellors and kings, 

All have I known and suffered and endured, 

(And some are quick and some are in their graves). 
I looked behind their masks and posturings 

And saw their souls too rotten to be cured, 

And knew them all for liars, rogues and knaves. 
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ENGLISH BENEDICTINES 


Chaste poverty, obedience, cloistered peace 

And all the trappings of pure holiness, 

Faces that smile and hands stretched out to bless, 
From Prime to Compline prayers that never cease, 
And (flock of lambs with penance whitened fleece) 
Troops of fresh boys who pray and sing no less 
Devoutly than young angels ;_ these express 

Your conquered flesh and sanctity’s increase. 


But one child’s soul bartered for worldly ease 

While Judas fingers pointed the broad road, 

One heart bereft, one house made desolate— 

Abbot, I tell you, trifles such as these, 

Now light as air, shall be a fearful load 

When with your monks you stand at heaven’s locked 


gate. 
Shelley’s Folly, 1919 
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ON A SHOWING OF THE NATIVITY 


See where she lies pale and serene and mild. 
Our little Virgin meek and innocent, 

The wistful oval of her face down-bent 

Upon the wonder of her new-born child. 

How frail the stable seems, how fierce and wild 
(Outside the intangible angel circle) blent 

In fearful hordes the infernal armament, 

The dark battalions of the unreconciled ! 


I saw the vision of our House of Bread, 

In liquid fire it floated on the air, 

In the blue deeps of night its shining trail 

Was suddenly in milky radiance shed, 

Against the hope which God hath planted there 
Even the gates of Hell shall not prevail. 
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BEFORE: A’. CRUGIFIX 


What hurts Thee most? The rods? the thorns ? 
the nails 2 

The crooked wounds that jag Thy bleeding knees ? 

(Can ever plummet sound such mysteries 2) 

It is perchance the thirst that most prevails 

Against Thy stricken flesh, Thy spirit quails 

Most at the gall-soaked sponge, the bitter seas 

O’erflow with this? “ Nay, it is none of these.” 

Lord, Lord, reveal it then ere mercy fails. 


Is it Thy Mother’s anguish 2 “ Search thine heart. 
Didst thou not pray to taste the worst with Me, 

O thou of little faith.’ Incarnate Word, 

Lord of my soul, I know, it is the part 

That Judas played ; this have I shared with Thee 
(So many times betrayed). “Thy prayer was beard.” 
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TO A CERTAIN JUDGE 


Master of dubious arts, the sophist’s cloak 
Rests all too aptly on your cynic mind. 
Justice we know is never quite so blind, 
Under her hoodwinked eyes, as simple folk 
Simply suppose. A deft judicial spoke 
Thrust in her wheel, a crooked push behind, 
Invisibly bestowed, are, in their kind, 
Cantrips that cozen, jury-fogging smoke. 


England expects, when ministerial boots 
Accite subservience to the lingual task, 
Vigour and zeal. Your ludship’s verbal grace 
Outshines the varnish that your tongue salutes. 
Red-robed automaton, behind your mask 
You hide (too obviously) a leering face. 

Wormwood Scrubs, January 1924 
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A CHRISTMAS SONNET 


Thus not in vain my constant angel stood 

In shining patience, shrouded in the mist 

Of hell-born thoughts and deeds, while all unwist 
And undiscerned (by holy thoughts made good, 
Unwavering against the wicked flood 

Of dark suggestion) the white Baby Christ 

Was born in this my heart ; now clasped and kissed, 
A cradled, living child, Body and Blood. 


Believing all things, confidently sure, 

With tear-washed gifts of frankincense and gold, 

I waited for the turning of Thy face. 

Thou know’st how many times, Mother most pure, 
I prayed this prayer : “ Give me the Child to hold,” 
Being myself a child again by grace. 


1920 
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PALMISTRY 


I saw in dreams a room within a chamber 

Whereon the moon had cast a curious ray. 

And one that slept whose hair was like fine amber 
With head down-drooped like flower at close of day. 
And as he slept I scarcely heard his sighing, 

And in the moon the motes moved with his breath, 
Scarcely at all, like weary white moths fying 
On soft vague wings towards desired death. 

One tired hand lay on the coverlet, 

Whereon, as from a mountain seen, were lines 
(Like to the little stream in meadows set) 

Which God has made for everlasting signs 

Of the eternal roads of Life and Death, 

Of Love that goeth out or tarrieth, 

Of Hate and Hope, and Sin that burns like fire. 
And lo! from out the hemispheres of night, 

With veiléd face, on swift and soundless feet, 

That came which is the Mysteries’ acolyte 

And sits beside the undesired seat 

Of Fatal things, which marked his hand and went 
As it had come an undiscernéd road. 

Then on his palm my eager eyes intent 

Espied a cross, O lamentable load ! 

Laid on his hand that slept. The sleeper stirred 
And softly moaned ; and, prisoned in a mesh, 
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Methought I saw his soul, a frightened bird, 
Behind the eternal barriers of flesh. 

At length his body quickened with slow sighs 

And broke the bondage of his sleeping-place. 

He turned his head and opened wide his eyes, 
And looked at me,—and lo! ’twas mine own face. 


1905 


THE POET AND THE MOON 
1 

Once as a boy when he slept 

In a little uncurtained room, 


The moon came by and crept 
To where he lay in the gloom. 


i 
In the heat of the summer night 

He had thrown off gown and cover, 
And his limbs were as naked and white 
As the limbs of her Latmian lover. 


ili 
So she wrapped him in silver silk 
A soft transparent shroud 
Of nacre and opal and milk 
Till he shone like a star through a cloud. 


iv 
And she poured her diaphanous beams 
Into his parted lips 
And the light swam into his dreams 
Like the sailing of silver ships. 


Vv 

And she burned with a soft white fame 
And kissed him over and over, 

Till the dawn blushed red for shame 


And the stars grew faint above her. 


vi 
Then she sailed away to the sea 
On the wings of a wind from the south, 
But she left her kisses with me 


And the moonlight in my mouth. 
1908 
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ANOTHER CHRISTMAS SONNET 
“* So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


Late, as I slept worn with life’s cares and jars, 

I had a vision of an angel bright, 

Who told me : “ Christ was born a living Light 

To lead men’s souls from where, behind the bars 

Which are the Flesh, they hide their wounds and 
scars. 

Whereat he smiled on me and took strong flight 

Through the deep sapphire darkness of the night, 

Beyond the scattered gold-dust of the stars. 


Higher he flew and higher till his eyes, 

If haply he looked down, might scarce descry, 
Like a faint shining mist, the Milky Way. 
And so before the gates of Paradise 

He vanished from my aching sight. And I 
Wept and awoke—and it was Christmas Day. 


1999 
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HOUSE OF BREAD 


There is a ghostly stable in my heart, 

Frailly devised and fashioned out of dreams, 
Whose patient masons were infrequent gleams 

Of immaterial visions. In the mart 

Where Passions are made slaves, I bought a part 
Of that wherewith I builded. On slow streams 
Of tears, whose fountains were vouchsaféd beams, 
The rest came floating—Holy as Thou art, 


Child of all light, celestial Excellence, 
Enwombed in grace-bestowed Virginity 
Which is Her image consecrated there, 

Be born in this rude house, where broken sense 
Is gold straw for thy feet. So shall it be 


A transubstantial mansion built of air. 
1920 
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PRAYER FOR PROTESTANT CHILDREN 


What consonance of ordered holiness 

May these toys entertain? Their angels weep 
Because their votive children play and sleep 
Unshrived, grace-beggared, while murk shadows press 
All round their minds. Figured like lambs in dress 
Of innocence, but inly doomed to keep 

Close company with darkness. Let us creep 

Into Christ’s wounds for them by sheer distress. 


Oh, Aloysius, John and Stanislaus, 

Angelic boys, and Agnes, pray for them. 

(While howls the wolf and snores the rooting hog). 
Love’s Prisoner, nailed naked to the Cross, 

Save, by Thy Babyhood at Bethlehem, 

Our darlings from the power of the dog. 


1920 
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THE SELLER: OF-THE PASS 


What was there, tell me, that you might have sold, 
And did not sell ? 

What secret was there that you might have told, 
And did not tell ? 

And did you pave with no convenient gold 
Your “ path to Hell” 2 


You point, indignant, to the scantiness 
That wraps you round. 

Your squalor and the meanness of your dress 
Conspire to sound 

A “ poor but honest ”’ note, nevertheless 
Your shame is found. 


Judas, for certain pieces, sold his Lord, 
And you sold yours. 

Neither to him nor you did they afford 
The overtures 

Of guarded gates that bar the rank reward 
Which still allures. 


Go, read the Book, and look into the glass 
Of that dark page, 

Whose is the hand that takes from Caiaphas 
A bloody wage ? 
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Whose but the eternal seller of the pass 
From age to age? 


For still the seller sells and still he buys, 
With that foul fee, 

But food to feed the worm that never dies 
In Hell’s red sea, 

And still in Haceldama’s field he lies 


Eternally. a : 
out 191 
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STONES FOR BREAD 


A woe to us who look for asphodel 

Where asphodel is not, and bitter woe 

To us who bid the barren gardens blow 

With fabulous fowers ; who hear the silver bell 
Chiming from some enchanted citadel, 

When flower and bell and citadel lie low 

In the lost dust of dreams. Naked we know, 
Through fire and ice, the fall from Heaven to Hell. 


We clothed with white and shining loveliness 
The soul of the beloved. And anon 
We saw it gleam, red hate, behind her eyes. 
The imagined loyalty of friends was less 
Than the least benefit we fed it on. 
Daily our hope is born and daily dies. 
083 
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TO — WITH AN IVORY 
HAND MIRROR 


Look in this crystal pool, and you will see 
(Haloe’d in gold, enshrined in ivory) 
What Heaven’s unopened windows hid from me. 


Whence this enchantment, weaving spells that bind 
With sightless cords my visionary mind ? 
What angel, dark or shining, lurks behind ? 


Eyes of the flesh still blind, unfolded scroll 
Hiding its mystery ! God knows the whole. 
I guess your face the shadow of your soul. 

1927 
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ET SIL REVENAIT 
(From the French of Maeterlinck, 1896) 


And oh! if he should come again one day, 
What shall I say ? 

—Tell him that I did wait for him till breath 
Melted in death. 


And if he ask me where you live or lie, 
Say what reply ? 

—Take and give unto him my golden ring 
For answering. 


And if again he ask me of thy lot 
And know me not ? 

—Speak to him sisterly, perchance is he 
In musery. 


And if he would know why the empty room 
Is like a tomb ? 
—Show him the open door without a clamp 


And the dead lamp. 


And if he ask of those hours overcast 
That were the last ? 

—Tell him I smiled before I fell asleep, 
Lest he should weep. 
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IN EXCELSIS 


Written in Wormwood Scrubs Prison. 
Begua on February sth, and finished on Good Friday, 
April 18th, 1924. 
i 

Torment of body, torment of the mind, 
Pain, hunger, insult, stark ingratitude 
Of those for whom we fought, detraction rude 
But sanctimonious, cruel to be kind, 
(Truly for bread a stone) : all these we find 
In this our self-appointed hell whose food 
Is our own flesh. To what imagined good 
Have we thus panted, beaten, bound and blind ? 


God knows, God knows. And since He knows 
indeed, 

Why there’s the answer : who would stay outside 

When God’s in prison 2, Who would rather choose 

To warm himself with Peter than to bleed 

With Dismas penitent and crucified, 

Facing with Christ the fury of the Jews ? 


ii 
I follow honour, brokenly content, 


Though the sick flesh repline, though darkness creep 
Into the soul’s unfathomable deep, 
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Where fear is bred: though from my spirit spent 
Like poured-out water, the mind’s weak consent 
Be hardly wrung, while eyes too tired to weep 
Dimly discern, as through a film of sleep, 

Squalor that is my honour’s ornament. 


Without, the fire of earth-contemning stars 
Burns in deep blueness, like an opal set 

In jacinth borders underneath the moon. 
The dappled shadow that my window bars 
Cast on the wall is like a silver net. 

My angel, in my heart, sings ‘‘ heaven soon.” 


iii 
I have within me that which still defies 
This generation’s bloat intelligence, 
Which is the advocate of my defence 
Against the indictment of the world’s assize. 
Clutching with bleeding hands my hard-won prize, 
Immeasurably bought by fierce expense 
Of blood and sweat and spirit-harnessed sense, 
I keep the steadfast gaze of tear-washed eyes. 


And this discernment, not inherited, 

But grimly conned in many cruel schools, 
Unravels all illusion to my sight. 

In vain, for me with wings, the snare is spread. 
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Folly imputed by the mouth of fools 
Is wisdom’s ensign to a child of light. 


iv 
When death, the marshal of our settled state, 
Shall beckon us to our appointed end, 
To what remembrances shall be the trend 
Of those last thoughts that gather at the gate ? 
What profi: then tha this was delicate, 
Or that breathed fowers ? Shall they not rather tend 
To recollected woe as to a friend, 
For pleasures are but hostages to fate ? 


What bitterness shall then be left in these, 

As insult, calumny, the truth abjured, 

The dock, the hand-cuff and the prison cell, 
Detraction bartered for forensic fees, 

And, else, a thousand wrongs bravely endured 
And sovereign against the gates of hell 2 


Vv 
O none, if grace enrich the soul’s release 
With covenanted joy’s presentiment, 
Sweet presage of fruition’s deep content 
Which is the complement of hope’s increase, 
The harvest of delight, sorrow’s surcease, 
The untransmutable extreme consent 
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Of will and spirit ultimately blent 
In diapason of perpetual peace. 


But who can s0 set up his reason’s throne 
Above the accident of mortal hap, 

As to embrace disparagements and mocks, 
Encounter suffering without a groan, 

Lie like a nurseling in affliction’s lap 
And realise the saintly paradox ? 


e 


vi 
Not I, alas, at any rate, not yet ; 
Prisoned in flesh the willing spirit wars, 
Glimpses a transient lustre through the bars 
And beats her wings in vain against the net. 
In vain her evocated hosts beset 
The citadel that lies beyond the stars ; 
The guarded walls stand up like beetlings scaurs, 
Though white desire o’er-leap the parapet. 


Perfection’s fortress is impregnable, 

But her saint-trodden way allures us still. 
She bids us cherish what our senses hate, 
And entertain where we would fain repel ; 
And love at last constrain the inconstant will 
To make the bitter choice deliberate. 
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vii 
For such is love, a great good every way, 
Bearing all toil, making all burdens light : 
To its internal vision the dark night 
Shows clear and shining as the dawn of day : 
Being born of God it still denies to stay 
With less than God, but evermore takes flight 
To the belov’d on wings as swift as sight, 
A torch, a vivid flame, a lucent ray. 


Could love compel the appertinent retinue 

Of all our essence to some bridge of air, 
Spanning the gulf of that estranging sea 

Which hides the lover from the loved one’s view, 
How happy then were we who lothly wear 

This earthly vesture of mortality. 


Vill 
But so to use oneself as to entice 
The visit of such love, so dignified 
With such a sovereignty, may scarce betide 
Us the sad out-cast heirs of paradise. 
Hardly the merchant paid the exceeding price 
Of that one pearl whose lustrous sheen outvied 
The zenith of his longing, else denied 
To any less than utter sacrifice. 
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And how shall we, unemptied of desire 

Of all created things, command our Lord 

Or open hopeful casements to the Dove ? 

Nay, but the spark prevents consuming fire, 
The seedling predicates the harvest’s hoard, 
From depth to height love corresponds to love. 


ix 
And we bereft, diswinged, a very clod 
Of sensevafflicted earth, uncomforted, 
Cheated of dreams, whose flatteries have fled, 
Long since, fierce disillusion’s iron rod ; 
We whose entrammelled feet yet dully plod 
The bitter road that saints were wont to tread 
Fulfilled of joy, by angel hosts bestead, 
Or led like children by the hand of God,— 


We have this love, and having it possess 
The last reversion of felicity. 

For what, but love of God, could so enforce 
This furious will to seize on bitterness, 
Revoke the lease of nature, and decree 
With sweetness irremediable divorce ? 


2s 
For willingly I suffer, and endure 
What I endure with full-consenting will 
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(Though not with joy) and therefore I fulfil, 

By this consent to suffering, the pure 

Condition of love’s presence, made more sure 

By this that nature groans and takes it ill 

And is at odds with grace which steads me still, 
And what the world calls love I do abjure. 


For this miscalled of fools, this “‘ scion ”” born 
Of “ motions,” “ carnal stings,” “ unbitted lusts,”’ 
(As the Venetian demi-devil’s wit 

Reports it so) than midnight to bright morn 
Is not more alien to love, nor thrusts 
Against love’s breast a blade more opposite. 


xi 
But this equivocation is a mesh 
To unrespective minds (as to the liar 
Truth is reflected like the moon in mire), 
And, to subserve occasion, devilish. 
Love is a fame whose fuel is the flesh 
Which, burning in that unconsuming fire, 
Distils the milky dew of chaste desire 
Whose secret sap wells ever sweet and fresh. 


For love essentially must needs be chaste, 
And being contracted to unchastity 
(Even in marriage) knows essential loss, 
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And falls into a malady of waste, 
Squand’ring the expended spirit’s minted fee 
For that which, in the best, is worthless dross. 


xii 
Have at you, inky scrabblers, base and lewd, 
Whose general pen so greasily enseams 
The venal page with “ birth-controlling schemes,” 
Free love, divorce and devil take the prude. 
Thus I engorge you with chameleon’s food, 
Promise-crammed vapour, stuff of angels’ dreams, 
Immortal madness, folly that o’er-teems 
And turns to star-dust all her airy brood. 


And if it gall you and you needs must rail, 
Let me not be your mark, but rail at God 
Who made love chaste or ever time began. 
I have but dreamed one rose to countervail 
The rank effusions of the period, 

The blazoned grossness of your devil’s span. 


xiii 
And well you know I never bowed the knee, 
Nor paid regard to self-preserving ruth, 
For even when I sucked perverted truth 
From that arch-prophet of perversity 
Who led me to the serpent-cinctured tree, 
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I bayed the pack alone ; my tender youth, 
As now my slanting years, disdained the smooth, 
The proffered path of worldly policy. 


And if, disvouching then my angel’s voice, 

I could by natural spirit so outface 

The frowning world and its proclaimed offence 
Against my friend, shall I not more rejoice 

To hate and brave it now, bestead by grace 
And my long since recaptured innocence ? 


XIV 
For I was of the world’s top, born to bask 
In its preferment where the augurs sit, 
And where the devil’s grace, to counterfeit, 
Is all the tribute that the augurs ask 
(Whose wedding-garments is a hood and mask). 
But God be praised who still denied me wit 
To “ play the game ” or play the hypocrite 
And make a virtue of the devil’s task. 


I left “‘ the game ” to others, and behold, 

This same perversion’s priest, this lord of lies 
Is now exalted on your altar’s height ; 

His sophist’s tinsel is acclaimed pure gold, 
And England’s course, swayed by his votaries, 
Declines upon corruption and black night. 
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XV 
The leprous spawn of scattered Israel 
Spreads its contagion in your English blood ; 
Teeming corruption rises like a flood 
Whose fountain swelters in the womb of hell. 
Your Jew-kept politicians buy and sell 
In markets redolent of Jewish mud, 
And while the “ Learned Elders ” chew the cud 
Of liquidation’s fruits, they weave their spell. 


They weave the spell that binds the heart’s desire 
To gold and gluttony and sweating lust : 

In hidden holds they stew the mandrake mess 
That kills the soul and turns the blood to fire, 
They weave the spell that turns desire to dust 
And postulates the abyss of nothingness. 


xvi 
Their spell binds fast, their feet are on your necks 
But not on mine, I could not choose but fight, 
Lacking your “‘ English Phlegm ” to take delight 
In Apemantus’ “ coil,” “ serving of becks ” 
And all the rest ; I was ordained to vex 
This “‘ Pax Judaica,” the parasite 
Of base assent, this oily sea whose might 
O’er-swells the gorged loot of a million wrecks. 
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My star shone clear, my angel smiled, I went 
Down the white way, I could not break my tryst 
With Scotland’s honour in an English gaol. 

My soul fares free, my neck was never bent 

To any yoke except the yoke of Christ, 

This Douglas knee will never bow to Baal. 


EPILOGUE 


Follow the star. The unseen sighing wings 
Beat in the soul’s night in the forest’s gloom. 
Follow the star, the Child is in the womb 

* That shall be born, the lamp is lit that swings 
Over joy’s cradle. Who is this that sings 

In the heart’s garden where red roses bloom ? 
The moth-soft fleece is woven on God’s loom, 

The web of peace is spun, ye boly Kings. 


Follow the star and enter where it rests, 

Be it on palace or on lowly shed. 

What house is this whose hideous bolt and bar 
Groan on the opening ?. Who are these pale guests, 
These creeping shadows? Whither am I led ? 
What iron hold is here? Follow the star. 
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Notre 


The inclusion of these poems is made 
possible by the courtesy of Messrs. Edward 
Armold & Co. and Messrs. Stanley Paul 
& Co., who control, respectively, the 
publishing rights of “Tails with a 
Twist” and “ The Pongo Papers.” 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION OF 
See ONGO PAPERS” (7907) 


SOME sort of explanation seems advisable as to the reasons for the 
appearance of this book of rhymes. Nowadays it is apparently required 
of an author that he should give reasons for doing anything at all 
different from what he or others have done before. About a year ago, 
I ventured to publish a volume of rhymes entitled “ The Placid Pug,” 
and I ventured, with the advice of the publishers, to issue it as an 
illustrated book, and to allow it to appear at or about Christmas, 
But it appears that I ought not to have done this. Illustrated books 
which appear in the Christmas season are, I gather, considered the 
property of children, and my book was not a book for children (the 
publishers of the book actually went to the length of enclosing a printed 
notice to that effect with every copy that was sent for review), and my 
book was therefore a source of annoyance in some cases, of anger in 
others. Most of the critics who reviewed my book treated it in the 
very kindest manner ; others were less enthusiastic, and one gentleman 
in the Saturday Review said that “no child would trouble to read it,” 
which seemed to me rather unkind. Not unkind because I wished it 
to be read by children, but unkind because it seemed to imply that 
the gentleman in question had ignored the message which my 
publishers endeavoured to convey to intending critics. 

There is, as all readers of the advertisements on the hoardings of 
railway stations and building-plots and the front-sheets of daily news- 
papers are aware, a soap which will not wash clothes, and when I 
read that comment on my book I felt much as the proprietors of that 
soap would have felt had they submitted it to a soap-expert, and had 
that soap-expert, after prolonged and careful examination of the soap 
summed up his opinion in the words “No clothes could ever be 
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Now all this only shows how very careful one ought to be to explain 
carefully and accurately what a book is intended to be, if it is at all 
different from the average book, and it behoves me to endeavour to 
make it as clear as possible that this book is a book of nonsense rhymes. 
I make no pretence to be an authority on nonsense rhymes, and my 
knowledge of them is confined to a very limited area. I am not aware 
of the existence of any nonsense rhymes in the English language before 
those of Edward Lear. Edward Lear wrote perhaps the most perfect 
specimens of the nonsense verse, from the point of view of nonsense. 
‘Where he failed was in form. In that respect he is easily outclassed by 
Lewis Carrol and by Sir W. S. Gilbert. As the most perfect nonsense 
rhyme ever written I should be inclined to name the rhyme in “ Alice 
through the Looking-Glass.” 


** I sent a message to the fish, 
I told them this is what I wish. 


“ The little fishes of the sea 
They sent an answer back to me. 


“ The little fishes’ answer was : 
‘We cannot do it, sir, because,” 


and so on. It is quite perfect, it is absolute nonsense, untainted by 
the least trace of satire or parody or caricature. This is one of the most 
difficult things in the world to attain to, and I may say at once that I 
have not attempted to do it, either in “ The Pongo Papers ” or in the 
“Duke of Berwick.” The latter approaches much nearer to pure 
nonsense than the former, but it is distinctly tainted with satire, while 
“The Pongo Papers” are almost pure satire, and only escape being 
classed as satire altogether by the fact that their subject-matter is 
nonsensical. 
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I once wrote a book of pure nonsense ; it was called “ Tails with a 
Twist,” and achieved great successes, among them the flattering but 
(to me) not altogether satisfactory one of being very closely imitated 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in a book which he called the “ Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts.”” This book actually appeared before “ Tails with a 
Twist,” but most of the rhymes contained in my book had been 
written at least two years before Mr. Belloc’s, and were widely known 
and quoted at Oxford, where Mr. Belloc was my contemporary, and 
in other places. I have no grievance against Mr. Belloc—as I have 
already said, his imitation of my rhymes was flattering, and legitimate 
—but as I have been constantly accused of plagiarising Mr. Belloc’s 
rhymes, I take this opportunity of stating the exact facts. But to return 
to my point, these rhymes were pure nonsense rhymes. Those I have 
written since have become less and less purely nonsensical. Partly I 
regret it, partly I recognise that it is the inevitable result of the develop- 
ment which is inherent in every art. The desire to be more sophisticated 
and to show off technical accomplishment has gradually superseded 
the original devotion to what I still recognise as the higher form of 
nonsense. I claim for “ The Pongo Papers” and for “ The Placid 
Pug ” that they are by far the most elaborate nonsense rhymes that have 
ever been attempted. I have devoted as much time and trouble and 
fundamental brain-work to their production as I have ever done to 
writing sonnets, and though I will not say they were as difficult to 
write as sonnets, I will say that they were very nearly as difficult. This 
is the excuse for their existence. If they were pure nonsense rhymes 
they would need no excuse. Being a hybrid article they need the 
excuse of elaborate technical perfection to justify them. 

Certain persons, for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, 
have said to me, “ How can you, who have written so much real and 
beautiful poetry, waste your talents on writing nonsense rhymes ?” 
With all due deference to these critics, I take leave to say that this 
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seems to me very much like saying to a playwright, “ How can you, 
who have written such fine tragedies, waste your talents on writing 
comedies?”’ I am not one of those who think that because a man 
has written good poetry, it becomes a sacred duty for him to go on 
forcing himself to write it all the rest of his life. There is hardly a 
poet who has ever lived who has not written far too much. Poor Keats 
would turn in his grave if he could see Mr. Buxton Forman’s complete 
edition of his works, and if he were suddenly restored to life his first 
step, I am sure, would be to demand its suppression, and to destroy 
all traces of at least two-thirds of it; leaving only the supreme and 
perfect pieces which are the crown and summit of his work. One 
should only write poetry when one has something definite to say, and 
something, moreover, that cannot possibly be said in prose. Writing 
nonsense rhymes has no effect one way or the other on one’s ability 
or desire to write poetry. It simply has nothing to do with it at all. 
But people who think it is very easy, or that anyone with a tolerable 
knowledge of versification and an ordinary educated vocabulary could 
do it if he took the trouble, had better try. 
ALFRED DoucLas. 
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THE DUKE OF BERWICK 


The Duke of Berwick lived at Castle Ban, 

He was a very upright nobleman. 

His moral tone was wonderfully high, 

His principles were rigid ; this was why 

He seldom went to town, and looked askance 
At those who wintered in the South of France. 
The moral tone was lax in either place, 

And this was very painful to His Grace. 

At first in London he had tried to be 

A purifier of Society, 

He swore to make it good, or, failing this, 

At least to show with studied emphasis 

His constant scorn of vice and disapproval. 
This he effected by the prompt removal 

Of his own person from whatever place 

Was occupied by those who shocked His Grace. 
He and the Duchess always turned their backs 
On those whose conduct was the least bit lax. 
Where’er they went they waved a moral banner, 
And constantly left rooms “ in a marked manner.” 
To bring their disapproval home to sinners, 
They very often didn’t go to dinners 

To which they had accepted invitations, 

And this in time gave rise to irritations 

In those who were the objects of their snubs. 
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The Duke, too, used to snort in London clubs, 
And frown in restaurants when people whom 
He disapproved of came into the room. 

Their social sphere thus daily grew more small, 
And soon they scarcely knew a soul at all. 

They moved from Grosvenor Square to near Soho, 
Hoping to find the moral tone less low. 

*Twas all in vain, the tone was just the same, 
Or worse, if anything, and so they came 

And lived in Scotland in the Ducal seat, 

And cultivated hay and oats and wheat. 

The Duke possessed a breed of spotted cows 
And several magnificent bow-wows. 

He went in, too, for breeding Persian drakes, 
And had three lakes for water-snakes and hakes, 
He had besides a lot of Arab mares 

And several hundred thousand Belgian hares. 
All manly sports he loved, he ofterr rose 

At half-past six to play at dominoes. 

He had a chess-board and two croquet grounds, 
And hunted his own pack of Truffle hounds. 
And so he led a simple pastoral life, 

Surrounded by his children and his wife. 

The Duke had seven children ; three were girls, 
The rest were boys. They all had flaxen curls. 
The eldest two were twins, the Lady Barbara 
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And the first boy, the Earl of Candelabra 

They were as like each other as two cats, 

And unmistakable aristocrats. 

The Duke, their father, loved these children best, 
He gave them more to eat than all the rest, 

And twice as much to drink, and better clothes, 
Covered with loops and lace and furbelows, 
And ostrich feathers and East Indian silks ; 
Whereas the other noble little Bilks 

(Bilk was the family name), though not neglected, 
Were seldom individually selected 

For their Papa’s caresses. Why was this ? 

Was it because their Aunt Semiramis 

Lived in Jamaica, while their Uncle James 
Preferred in town to carry on his games ? 

Or was it—Nay, what use to speculate 

On the inscrutable decrees of Fate, 

Or seek to lift the veil 2. Enough to know, 

As I have said before, that it was so, 

As well to ask why in the topmost garret 

The Duchess kept a red and yellow parrot, 
Why she spoke low to it, and gave it cake, 

And scratched it with an odd-shaped kind of rake, 
What was the meaning of its curious cries, 

And why it was kept close from prying eyes ; 
Was it that it had learnt beyond the sea 
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Language that would have staggered a bargee, 
Unfitted for the ears of those refined ? 

Or were there other reasons ?. Never mind. 
The twins were taught and educated by 

A gentleman whose mild cerulean eye 

Beamed with intelligence or flashed and fired 
According to the sentiment required ; 

His name was Briggs, he was a long, lithe man, 
And much beloved by all at Castle Ban. 

He taught them every kind of useful thing 
From Agriculture to the Highland Fling. 
Billiards and Pool he taught three times a week, 
On Monday, too, he often taught them Greek 
From half-past nine till ten and even later, 
And on the map he showed them the equator 
Three times a day or more, for several years ; 
He also pointed out the hemispheres, 

And taught them on the map to understand 
The difference between the sea and land. 

His theory was that minds in early youth 

Must be impressed with some essential truth, 
Such as that two added to two makes four, 
And never any less or any more. 

“ Once that is learnt,” he often used to say, 

“ The rest will follow, as the night the day.” 
He also thought that every child should learn 
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His right hand from his left hand to discern. 

“ Suppose,” he used to say, “ you see a Notice 

The left-hand pathway leads to where a goat is, 

The right to several lions and a snake, 

How do you know which path you ought to take 

Unless in early youth you’ve mastered quite 

Which is the left-hand side and which the right ? ” 

He always taught by kindness, not by fear, 

And so his punishments were not severe. 

He seldom struck the twins with knives or stones, 

Or banged their front teeth or their funny-bones. 

He hardly ever hung them by their heels, 

Or left them many days without their meals, 

Or bent their thumbs, or smeared their hair with 
mortar, 

Or held their heads for long under the water. 

He had one pleasant plan, he kept a lot 

Of oats and sugar-plums in a large pot ; 

And by this clever scheme he quickly lent 

More emphasis to praise or punishment ; 

For when they answered right he gave a sweet, 

And when they answered wrong he gave them 
wheat. 

In playtime, too, he was the life and soul 

Of all their games ; he’d black himself with coal, 

Or stripe his face with green, and red, and blue, 
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And jump out at them like a kangaroo 

Of tricks and clever ways he was quite full, 

He very often bellowed like a bull. 

And sometimes, too, this learned man would stoop 
For their delight to dance the cock-a-hoop. 
This graceful dance he had acquired with care 
By watching those who danced it everywhere. 
In early youth he sojourned in Peru, 

And learnt the steps from a Silesian Jew ; 

And he had added other steps to these 

In Anaconda and the Hebrides ; 

He saw it danced in Bechuanaland, 

And also on the Rand and in the Strand. 
When Barbara was very ill with measles, 

He cheered her up with marmosets and weasels, 
And told her tales of Malta and Hong-Kong, 
And sang God Save the King the whole night long, 
And dyed his hair with pink and indigo ; 

No wonder that the children loved him so. 
The younger children had a governess, 

French, and a member of the old “‘ noblesse.” 
She had a curious name, it rhymes with Sarah, 
Her name was Mademoiselle de la Ponghéra. 
She taught the children Dutch and Japanese, 
And Irish cookery and Portuguese, 

And all the minor arts, and anesthetics, 
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And Swiss designs, and knitting and athletics, 
In the gymnasium it would make you sing 

To see her do back circle and hock swing. 
She also could kick high and pirouette, 

And danced the Can-can and the Minuet. 
The Duke and Duchess loved to see her dance, 
For they had spent their honeymoon in France. 
And so their peaceful life went on for years, 
The Duke was happy, for he had no fears 

As to his children, while that peerless pair, 
Briggs and Ponghéra, had them in their care. 
He often thought of the propitious day 

When Providence had put them in his way. 
His meeting with Ponghera had been thus : 
He had observed her in an omnibus ; 

Her high and domeclike forehead, and her air 
Of open frankness when she paid her fare, 
Had much impressed him, her back hair alone 
Served to convince him she had moral tone, 
Her character he knew could own no blot, 
And so the Duke engaged her on the spot. 
That very evening, shortly before dark, 

He came across Briggs preaching in the Park ; 
For half an hour he heard that learned gent, 
Who every moment grew more eloquent. 

The Duke was moved to tears, and gave a pound 
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To the collection when the hat went round ; 
Without a single moment’s hesitation 

He offered him the tutor’s situation. 

The noble Briggs responded to the call ; 
Relinquishing the Mission to Bengal, 

To which his efforts had so long been lent, 
He felt that Duty called him, so he went. 


One summer’s day (the twins were then fifteen), 
Just as the cabbages were getting green, 

And when the pelicans and wrens and owls 
Were just beginning their biennial prowls, 
While the young calico was turning white, 
And weathercocks were veering to the right, 
Into the bay o’erlooked by Castle Ban 

A narrow, rakish-looking schooner ran, 

An evil-looking craft of omen dire, 

Sit Henry Ashton’s yacht, The Black Maria ! 
Up to the house Sir Henry Ashton came, 

Also his uncle—I forget his name. 

Sir Henry Ashton was then twenty-two, 

His step was light and gay, his tie was blue, 
His boots were yellow and his waistcoat green, 
His hair was brushed, his hands were fairly clean. 
Beside him walked his uncle, short and spare, 
With something of a sanctimonious air. 
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He had great wealth (acquired, I think, by beer), 
And when he saw the Duke he seemed to sneer. 
Why did he sneer, why did he come at all 
With his spruce nephew to the Ducal hall ? 
What were they doing? Well, it seems his Grace 
Had asked them on a visit to the place. 

And so they came and stayed a week or so, 
And went away,—and then there came a blow. 
The usher Briggs quite suddenly one morning 
Just after breakfast gave the Duchess warning. 
He utterly declined all explanation, 

But seemed a prey to fearful agitation. 

A fortnight later the good man departed, 
Leaving the children almost broken-hearted. 
Ten days went by, again their hearts were rent, 
For Mademoiselle de la Ponghéra went. 
Summoned to give her evidence impartial 
Before the judges of a French court-martial ; 
She promised to return, but oh! alack, 

The proud Ponghéra never could come back. 
Her past career, it seems, was more than shady, 
She was in fact the original “ veiled lady,” 
And evidence transpired that seemed to show 
She was the author of the bordereau. 

And ah! that I must say it in this rhyme, 
That peerless woman is now “ doing time.” 
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Another blow was waiting for his Grace, 
Briggs, too, was mixed up in the Dreyfus case. 
The reason of his fight was now made plain, 
He had delivered documents to Spain. 

These painful matters caused immense distress 
To the poor Duke ;_he ate a good deal less. 
He lost all taste for oysters, shrimps, and crabs, 
And lived almost entirely on dabs. 

He gave up playing dominoes and chess, 

And daily grew more careless in his dress. 

The whole establishment went to the dogs, 
The footmen stumped about the floor in clogs. 
The Butler seemed at times to go quite mad, 
The cooking got abominably bad, 

Nobody brushed the floors or made the beds, 
And all the servants seemed to lose their heads. 
And so affairs went on from bad to worse, 
The Duke grew pale, and gloomy as a hearse. 
His language, too, was terrible to hear, 

And made the younger children quake with fear. 
The Duchess pined and dwindled day by day, 
And always dressed in mauve or iron-grey, 
Which added to the general depression. 

The whole house seemed to feel a dull obsession. 
More troubles came, the second daughter Mary 
Was badly pecked by an escaped canary. 
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A fornight later her young brother Mark 

Was bitten by a lion in the Park. 

Henry and Jack, while running with some beagles, 
Were badly mauled by two heraldic eagles. 

A Belgian hare went mad and bit the twins, 

And Susan fell upstairs and broke her shins. 

That settled it, the Duke packed up his trunk, 
And the whole party quickly “ took their bunk.” 
They sailed at once to far Afghanistan, 

And paid a long adieu to Castle Ban. 
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THE HYANA 


A curious beast is the Hyena, 
He has a very strange demeanour. 


He seems at first quite free from guile, 
And has a very winning smile. 


And yet he often bites so much, 
That you are forced to use a crutch. 


It really does you good to hear 
His laughter ringing loud and clear. 


But when he bites your leg in half, 
You don’t feel much inclined to laugh. 
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THE RABBIT 


The Rabbit has an evil mind, 
Although he looks so good and kind. 


His life is a complete disgrace, 
Although he has so soft a face. 


I hardly like to let you know 
How far his wickedness will go. 


Enough, if this poor rhyme declares 
His fearful cruelty to hares. 


He does his very best to keep 
These gentle animals from sleep, 


By joining in with noisy throngs 


Of rabbits singing ribald songs. 


To wake their fears and make them bound, 
He simulates the Basset-hound. 


And if he meets them after dark, 
He imitates the greyhound’s bark, 
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THE ANTELOPE 


If you go out alone, I hope 
You will not meet the Antelope. 


No other beast is half so vicious, 
So false, so cruel, so malicious. 


It would be wrong for me to write 
The sort of things he does at night. 


Nor dare I in plain language say 
The sort of thing he does by day. 


His acts recall, they are so serious, 
Those of the Emperor Tiberius. 
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THE ELEPHANT 


The Elephant is very wise, 
Although he has such tiny eyes. 


He is as agile as a pig, 
Although he is so very big. 


His voice is tuneful as a gong, 
Although it ‘is so very strong. 


And though he has such frightful tusks, 


He lives entirely on rusks. 


His size, as you may easily think, 
Demands a great amount of drink. 


And yet he never once gets drunk, 
Although he has so large a trunk. 


His life is upright and erect, 
And claims unanimous respect. 


No beast with him can well compare, 
Except, of course, the Belgian hare. 


THE PANTHER 


The Panther is a perfect pest, 
He gives you not a moment’s rest. 


From early morn till late at night 
He keeps you in perpetual fright. 


If you forget to shut the door, 
He leaps upon you with a roar. 


And when you’re sitting at your meals, 
He comes and snarls behind your heels. 
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THE BABOON 


The Baboon is a fearful ape, 
From him there’s really no escape. 


The highest tree, the deepest cave, 
From him is powerless to save. 


Although his form you may not see, 
He drops upon you from a tree. 


And if his way your footsteps tend, 
It practically means the end. 


SHE HEN 


The Hen is a ferocious fowl, 


She pecks you till she makes you howl. 


And all the time she flaps her wings, 
And says the most insulting things. 


And when you try to take her eggs, 
She bites large pieces from your legs. 


The only safe way to get these, 
Is to creep on your hands and knees. 


In the meanwhile a friend must hide, 
And jump out on the other side. 


And then you snatch the eggs and run, 
While she pursues the other one. 


The difficulty is, to find 
A trusty friend who will not mind. 
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THE SWORD-FISH 


The Swordfish is an awful brute, 
He tears your hair out by the root. 


And when you’re bathing in the sea, 
He leaps upon you suddenly. 


And if you get out on the sand, 
He sometimes follows you inland. 


THE GAZELLE 


A nasty beast is the Gazelle, 
Unless you know him very well. 


For if you’re walking in the snow, 
He comes and treads upon your toe, 


And if you’re walking in the wind, 
He springs upon you from behind. 


And if you’re walking in the rain, 
He really gives you fearful pain. 


But if you always dress in white, 
The chances are he’ll be all right. 
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THE-LION 


The Lion is an awful bore, 
He comes and dabbles in your gore. 


And if he wants to have a feed, 
He bites your leg and makes it bleed. 


Although the tears stream from your eyes, 
He takes no notice of your cries. 


In vain you argue or protest, 
He finishes his meal with zest. 


Nor will he take the least rebuff 
Until he feels he’s had enough. 
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Memeo CODE 


A nice beast is the crocodile, 
He has a very pleasant smile. 


He’s always ready with his jaws 
In any really useful cause. 


If in the Nile you take a swim, 
You need not be afraid of him. 


And if your strength should chance to fail, 
He will assist you with his tail. 


He lives entirely on fruits, 
On oats, on mushrooms, and on roots, 
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THE SHARK 


A treacherous monster is the Shark, 
He never makes the least remark. 


And when he sees you on the sand, 
He doesn’t seem to want to land. 


He watches you take off your clothes, 
And not the least excitement shows. 


His eyes do not grow bright or roll, 
He has astounding self-control. 


He waits till you are quite undrest, 
And seems to take no interest. 


And when towards the sea you leap, 
He looks as if he were asleep. 


But when you once get in his range, 
His whole demeanour seems to change. 


He throws his body right about, 
And his true character comes out. 


It’s no use crying or appealing, 
He seems to lose all decent feeling. 
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After this warning you will wish 
To keep clear of this treacherous fish. 


His back is black, his stomach white, 
He has a very dangerous bite. 
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THE EAGLE 


The Eagle is a fearful bird, 
He takes your eye without a word. 


And when you're lying in your bed, 
He whets his talons on your head. 


And if you move or scream or start, 
He drives his beak into your heart. 


To cause pain is his only care : 
How different from the Belgian hare ! 
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ELE VIPER. 


The Viper is a sickening snake, 
He comes when you are not awake. 


During the day-time he’s all right, 
But then he always comes by night. 


He’s quite innocuous by day, 
But that’s the time he keeps away. 


He has a very stealthy creep, 
He comes when you are fast asleep. 


Say what you will, do what you like, 
He’s ultimately sure to strike. 


His perseverance is immense, 
The pain he causes is intense. 
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THE ZEBRA 


The Zebra is a perfect jewel, 
In Winter he will fetch your fuel. 


In Summer, when the heat is strong, 
He comes and fans you all day long. 


In Spring, when all the birds rejoice, 
The woods re-echo with his voice. 


In Autumn, when the north winds shout, 
His splendid qualities come out. 


In every corner of the earth 
Men recognise his sterling worth 
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THE PHEASANT 


Few birds or beasts are more unpleasant, 
Or more malicious, than the Pheasant. 


For when the wind is in the East 
He makes himself a perfect beast. 


And when the wind is in the West 
He makes himself a perfect pest. 


All day he’s very cross and bad, 
And in the night he goes quite mad. 


And even in the noonday heat 
He’s not a pleasant bird to meet. 


If you should go out dressed in green, 
He’s pretty sure to make a scene. 


And if you go out dressed in red, 
It nearly sends him off his head. 


In fact, all kinds and cuts of clothes 
He equally abhors and loathes. 


But if you wear no clothes at all, 
Be ready for a funeral. 
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THE WHALE 


When you are swimming do not fail 
To keep a look-out for the Whale! 


He has a most annoying knack 
Of taking children on his back. 


And when. he’s picked up two or three, 
~ He whisks them off right out to sea. 


Of course, at first you think it charming, 
But very soon it gets alarming. 


For when you say you’d like to land, 
He doesn’t seem to understand. 


The more you beg him to go home, 
The more he dashes through the foam. 


He rushes on, mile after mile, 
And lands you in some desert isle. 


And there, until some ship appears, 
You often have to stay for years. 
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THE WEASEL 


The Weasel is a perfect dear, 
He'll never give you cause to fear. 


If you walk out on a fine day, 
He bounds before you all the way. 


And if your boots are rather tight, 
He bites them till they fit all right. 
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THE LEOPARD 


The Leopard always seems to feel 
That he is ready for a meal, 


Although he mostly comes by night 
To satisfy his appetite. 


And you will quickly guess, I think, 
The things he likes to eat and drink. 


He really is a dreadful trial, 
He never takes the least denial. 


And if you’re out when he should call, 
He waits for hours in the hall. 


He is a very hungry beast, 
And always ready for a feast. 
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THE GIRAFFE * 


A doubtful friend is the Giraffe, 
Distrust him when you hear him laugh. 


He laughs like people at a ball, 
And not because he’s pleased at all. 


He stretches out his neck like tape, 
Until its length precludes escape. 


And then he dexterously throws 
The window open with his nose. 


And if you hide beneath a chair 


He finds you out, and pins you there. 


* Written by the late Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 
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THES PERICE 


There is one animal of merit 


And perfect honesty : the Ferret. 


I have not time to tell to you 
The numerous things that he will do. 


For if you do not overtask him, 
He will do anything you ask him. 


He is as clever as a pike, 
He will do anything you like. 


He is as faithful as a bear, 
And gentle as a Belgian hare. 


He ts as strong as any fish, 
He will do anything you wish : 


Bite holes in leaves, tie knots in string, 
Or practically anything. 
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THE OSTRICH 


The Ostrich always seems to try 
If he can peck you in the eye. 


And if he can’t succeed in that, 
He gives a kick and knocks you flat. 


And when he’s rolled you in the mud, 
He eats your flesh and laps your blood. 


About this bird there’s one good thing,— 
He never bits you with bis wing. 


And he is very easily pleased 
When once his appetite’s appeased. 
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THE POLAR BEAR 


It’s always well to take great care 
Not to annoy the Polar Bear. 


For though he’s usually quite calm, 
When roused he may do serious harm. 


And though his nature’s good and sage, 
He’s liable to fits of rage. 


And when he’s in these angry fits, 
He sometimes tears you all to bits. 


And then, when all the harm is done, 
He’s just as grieved as anyone. 


Indeed, his eyes are often wet 
With tears of genuine regret. 


The difficulty is, to know 
What are the things that rouse him so. 


For though you try your best to please him, 
The least thing sometimes seems to tease him. 


And then, when once he’s really nettled, 
The whole thing’s very quickly settled: 
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I have no doubt that you will say : 
* Then why not keep out of his way ? 
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But that’s the worst part of the case,— 
He simply loves the buman race. 


And so, whatever you may do 
To keep away, be comes to you. 
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THE ALBATROSS 


The Albatross is most unfair, 
He hurts you more than you can bear. 


He does you really serious harm, 
When he can get you on the arm. 


And if he gets you on the hand, 
It’s simply more than you can stand. 


If from his beak you get a poke, 
You'll find it goes beyond a joke. 


And if he hits you with his wing, 


It is a very serious thing. 


He is a nasty, dangerous brute, 
He mostly gets you on the foot. 
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THE BLOOD-HOUND 


The Blood-hound is an awful pest, 
He never gives you any rest. 


In vain you try to get away, 
He follows you both night and day. 


He doesn’t run so very fast, 
But still he wears you down at last. 


And so, however far you wend, 
He always gets you in the end. 
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THE: TIGER 


The Tiger never seems to know 
Where he may be allowed to go. 


When little children say their prayers, 
They hear him padding up the stairs. 


When other people are in bed, 


He roams about the room instead. 


And if you wake and strike a light, 


Resents this action with a bite. 


And if you try and call your nurse, 
It only makes the matter worse. 


* Written by the Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 
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tk DUCK 


I hope you may have better luck 
Than to be bitten by the Duck. 


This bird is generally tame, 
But he is dangerous all the same ; 


And though he looks so small and weak, 
He has a very powerful beak. 


Between the hours of twelve and two 
You never know what he may do. 


And sometimes he plays awkward tricks 
From half-past four to half-past six. 


And any hour of the day 
It’s best to keep out of his way. 
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THE COD 


There’s something very strange and odd 


About the habits of the Cod. 


For when you’re swimming in the sea, 
He sometimes bites you on the knee. 


And though his bites are not past healing, 
It is a most unpleasant feeling. 


And when you're diving down below, 
He often nips you on the toe. 


And though he doesn’t hurt you much, 
He has a disagreeable touch. 


There’s one thing to be said for him,— 
It is a treat to see him swim. 


But though he swims in graceful curves, 
He rather gets upon your nerves. 
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THE PONGO PAPERS 


The Pongo Papers consist principally of 
a reprint of a controversy which was 
carried on in the columns of the East Sheen 
Gazette and Balham Independent (with which 
is incorporated the Clapham Cuckoo and 
Mice) between those celebrated publicists 
Professor Percival Pondersfoot Pongo, 
Regius Professor of Swiss in the Uni- 
versity of Liptonville, U.S.A., and the 
well-known critic who hides his modest 
identity under the world-renowned pseudo- 
nym “ The Belgian Hare.” The letters 
which passed between these two giants of 
ornithological knowledge are reproduced 
exactly as they appeared in the afore- 
mentioned journal, in consequence of 
repeated prayers, entreaties, and threats 
from various influential readers, and in 
consideration of certain cash payments. 


THE OSTRICH 


[Being a reply from “‘ The Belgian Hare ” to some remarks recently 
made by Professor Pongo in the course of his biennial lecture at the 
University of Liptonville, U.S.A., in which he compared one of his 
opponents on the governing body of that seat of learning to the “ fond 
and foolish ostrich who imagines that by hiding his head in the sand 
or behind a bush, he can elude his hunters, whereas in reality he is 
only blinding himself to his own obvious danger.”’] 


I 
The Ostrich, fortified by common sense 
And strong in every tactical resource, 
When he perceives the enemy in force 
Conceals his head behind a bush (or fence), 


And leaves affairs to take their natural course. 


g 
This brilliant, because obvious, device 
Has drawn upon him the contempt of fools 
Whose ignorance of all strategic rules 
Would leave them helpless with a cockatrice 
And paralysed before a pack of mules. 


3 
The Ostrich and his friends can well afford 
To hear with silent scorn the quaint recital 
Of the mob’s views. There’s really nothing vital 
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In the reproach of fools, and (praise the Lord !) 
It is, as Blake observes, a Kingly title.* 


But when a savant like Professor Pongo— 

A scholar of advanced (if narrow) culture, 

The author of “‘ The Life-force of the Vulture,” 
A man whose recent trouvaille in the Congo 

Has revolutionised Leporiculture, 


5 
Who, at an age when most young men at college 


Have views on life less grave than Lady Teazle’s, 
Had finished the first part of “ Walks with 
Weasels,” 
And told us the last word in Ferret knowledge— 
Becomes infected with these mental measles, 


6 
His best admirer can but shake his head 
And own that Providence ordains things darkly. 
If the Professor is not raving starkly 
He must be ill and ought to be in bed. 
Or has he never heard of Bishop Berkeley ? 


* “ Listen to the fool’s reproach. It is a Kingly title” (Wm. Blake) 
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7 
Meanwhile the Ostrich, unaffected by 
The echoes of this Professorial chatter, 
Continues by his attitude to shatter 
The “ reasoning ” of those who would deny 
The perfect subjectivity of matter. 


THe BELGIAN HARE 
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(A RepLy FROM ProFEssor Ponco) 


I 
Sir, your contributor, the Belgian Hare, 
A youth, I take it, fresh from school or college 
(And, by the way, what did they teach him there ?), 
Is pleased to credit me with Ferret knowledge 
Far beyond that which falls to my poor share. 


2 
My “ trouvaille,” as he calls it (why not find 2), 
Has scarcely caused a “ revolution ”’ yet, 
Nor is its application so designed, 
Though it may modify the Leveret— 
The Belgian Hare is really much too kind. 


3 
Nor do I claim to be a “* savant’ ;_ no, 
If (in the intervals of “ mental measles ”’) 
I have, perhaps, been privileged to throw 
Some humble light upon the ways of weasels, 
I still must say “‘ I think,” and not “ I know.” 


But when it comes to Ostriches, I stand 
Upon quite different ground ; and so with fences, 
With trees and bushes, or a stretch of sand ; 
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That these exist I know, because my senses 
Have, to impart that knowledge, so been planned. 


5 
Before me stands an Ostrich, dead and stuffed 
(I shot the brute myself in Timbuctoo) ; 
It hid its head behind the usual tuft, 
Thinking, no doubt, my spectacles of blue 
Betrayed a disposition to be “ bluffed.” 


6 
(Whence comes, I wonder, the absurd conviction, 
Dear to the minds of the untutored classes, 
That men and women with a predilection 
For safeguarding their eyesight with blue glasses 
Can be deceived by any obvious fiction ? 


Blue glasses may disguise a great detective.) 

But pardon me this “ Professorial chatter,” 
And to resume : My bullet proved effective ; 

It killed the bird, and thereby proved that matter 
Is, shall we say, not wholly un-objective ? 


8 
The Belgian Hare inquires, with coruscation, 


If I have heard of Berkeley. Let me see, 
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I seem to know the name and reputation. 
But has the Bishop ever heard of me ? 
A much more interesting speculation. 


PERCIVAL PONDERSFOOT PONGO 


Igo 


(A REPLY FROM THE BELGIAN Hare) 


I 
Professor Pongo’s laboured modesty, 
And his inveterate determination 
To underrate the services which he 
Has done to science by the publication 
Of his famed works, do not impose on me. 


2 
The greatest living specialist in ferrets 
Adopts the stale stump-orator device 
Of deprecating his own obvious merits, 
And thereby hoping to send up the price 


Of unsound reasoning. It damps one’s spirits 


3 
To find a person of Herr Pongo’s worth 
Indulging in that form of idiocy 
Which makes the date of his opponent’s birth 
The basis of a childish repartee. 
Teutonic “ wit ” does not conduce to mirth ! 


4 
The slipshod fault of using such a word 

As “ Brute ” when speaking of an animal 
So purely and essentially a Bird 
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As the wild ostrich is, is typical 
Of the Professor’s logic. As absurd 


Is his ridiculous and crude suggestion ° 
That the fact that his “ bullet proved effective ’ 

In the remotest way bears on the question 
Of whether matter is, or not, subjective. 

Such bosh woild give an ostrich indigestion. 


6 
I really don’t propose to criticise 
His cryptic utterance on Bishop Berkeley ; 
Is this more humour in Teutonic guise ? 
Or is Herr Pongo merely hinting darkly 
What I for one would hear without surprise, 


7 
That he has definitely joined the rank 
Of those who disbelieve in future life 2 
Is this the latest Professorial prank 2 
At any rate, if such a view is rife 


Herr Pongo only has himself to thank. 


THE BELGIAN HARE 
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(A RepLty FRom ProreEssor Ponco) 


I 
Sir, I have neither time nor energy 
To fill the nescience of the Belgian Hare 
With elements of sane philosophy ; 
Nor, if I had them, would I greatly care 
To grapple with an “ unknown quantity.” 


2 
The Belgian Hare resents my reference 
To what I took to be his tender years ; 
I judged him youthful by his lack of sense. 
If I was wrong in this, as it appears, 
So much the worse for his intelligence. 


3 
Shakespeare has told us that “‘ an old hoar hare ” 
Is recommendable as Lenten food.* 
(Presumably as penitential fare.) 
But I prefer a young one. Is this rude ? 
Perhaps it is, but really I don’t care. 


* An old hoar hare! an old hoar hare! 
Is very good food in Lent.” 
SHAKESPEARE 
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4 
There’s always hope for youth ; but if ripe age 
Has not brought sense to your contributor, 
I greatly fear that he has reached the stage 
When he must be adjudged past praying for, 
A painful period in Life’s pilgrimage. 


I am not anxious to discuss with him 
The subject of his puerile delusions, 
To do so I should be obliged to swim 
Through seas of fallacies and false conclusions 
Which it would take me days merely to skim. 


6 
On one point only I would pick a bone : 
He has the very gross impertinence 
To write my name-style as “ Herr Pongo,” shown. 
Why so? On what conceivable pretence ? 
Since when has Pongo to be German grown ? 


Its sound proclaims its English origin, 
And, by authentic legends, it appears 

That Pongos have been settled in East Lynne 
For rather more than seven hundred years 

The name was formerly pronounced Pig-kin. 
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8 
With this and Pink-eyne there’s an obvious link, 
And Percival de Pink-eye, we can trace, 
(So called, of course, because his eyes were pink) 
Was wounded in the fray of Chevy Chase 
(The ear-lobe punctured by a dart, I think), 
[Exigencies of space have here reluctantly compelled us to omit 
seventeen stanzas in which Professor Pongo traces the gradual corrup- 
tion of the name de Pinkeye into Pongo, and also his explanation of 
the fact that though the family of Pinkeye or Pongo emigrated to 
Germany in the seventeenth century, and his (the Professor’s) father 
was actually born in Berlin, the family always retained its essentially 
British, not to say Saxon, characteristics, which were emphasised by 
the marriage in 1825 of Professor Pongo’s father to the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Hartman, only child of that distinguished 
merchant and financier Mr. Isaac Abraham Hartman, a partner in 
the wellknown British firm of Mosenthal, Hartman, and Gibbs. 
We proceed to the 26th and last stanza.—Ep.] 


26 
Quite early in the nineteenth century 
We find the name, spelt in the modern way 
As Pongo, in the East Lynne Registry, 
Where my respected parents, one fine day, 
Were married by the Reverend Lovejoy Lee. 


PERCIVAL PONDERSFOOT PONGO 
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(A REPLY FROM THE BELGIAN Hare.) 


I 
Professor Pongo, foiled in argument, 
And conscious of the weakness of his case, 
In his anxiety to “ save his face,” - 
Has most incontinently given vent 
To violent language which would not disgrace 
A Peri at the gates of Parliament. 


2 
But while he so intemperately girds 
At my “ delusions,”’ while his angry mood 
Breaks out in ravings about “‘ Lenten food ” 
And “ unknown quantities ” of furious words, 
He is extremely careful to elude 
Any remarks on ostriches qua birds. 


3 
This being so, I make bold to assume 
That he has nothing further to advance ; 
Then why this vast display of petulance 2 
Why this propensity to foam and fume ? 
No one requires the elephant to dance, 
Or looks for comic singing to the Pume 
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(I mean the Puma, but the rhyme compels 
Some small poetic licence here and there). 
Professor Pongo has received his share 
Of Nature’s choicest gifts. But Nature sells 
Her gifts at a high price (which don’t seem fair ; 
But Nature is unfair, experience tells). 


The price paid in Professor Pongo’s case 
Amounts to this : a serious limitation 
In the intrinsic powers of observation, 

Amounting to sheer impotence to trace 
Inter-phenomenal co-allocation, 

As of the nasal organ and the face. 


6 
Mention of noses somehow seems to bear on 
Professor Pongo’s precious pedigree. 
Whether the famous Pink-eye family tree 
Is rooted in the land that fostered Aaron 
Or Germany or England, or all three, 
Take my advice, Herr Pongo, “* keep your bair on.” 


THE BELGIAN HARE 
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THE LOBSTER 


[Being a specimen chapter selected from Professor Pongo’s epoch, 
making work, “ The Principles of Retrocessional Progression ; or, 
Why not advance backwards 2” which has produced such a soul 
stirring effect in the United States of America. It was of this book 
that President Roosevelt is reported to have said, “ It knocks spots off 
Socrates.’”] 


The Lobster in his search for primal truth, 
Scorning convention and the beaten track, 
And yearning to imbed his mental tooth 
Deep in the tree of knowledge, turns his back 
On the accepted codes that guide raw youth, 
Into the usual channels of attack. 


2 
Determined to command enforced success 
And capture triumph in the last long lap, 
Not by the facile arts of speciousness, 
Nor by the vulgar methods of claptrap, 
He has devised to make his gait no less 
Than a designed, deliberate handicap. 


3 
While all the world walks forward (save the crab, 
Whose sidelong walk stands in a class apart, 
As must be obvious to the meanest Dab), 
The Lobster cultivates the curious art 
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Of moving backward like a hansom cab 
When the reluctant horse declines to start. 


4 
And if we ask the “‘ why ” of this retreat, 
The “ wherefore ” of this retrograde progression, 
The locus standi of this rearward beat, 
The cause of this deliberate recession, 
The answer is that Duty guides his feet, 
And Duty is the Lobster’s chief obsession. 


> 
Though Love and Life and Pleasure urge him on, 
And strive to lure him down the forward road, 
And every word in Youth’s bright lexicon 
Sings in his ear and spurs him like a goad, 
Suggesting many a fond comparison 
With forward-moving beasts from Teal to Toad, 


6 

He perseveres and treads the narrow track, 

Though Shrimp and Sprat and Haddock scoff 

and jeer ; 

To find perfected Truth he still falls back 

On that strategic movement to the rear, 
Which Duty points him out, and bears his pack 

In Virtue’s path a cheerful pioneer. 
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THE CORMORANT 


[A Sea-Bird’s Ways: An Inquiry into the Habits of the 
Cormorant,” illustrated by numerous photographs from life, by Percival 
Pongo, M.A., F.R.G.S., Regius Professor of Swiss at the University 
of Liptonville, U.S.A., author of “ Ferretiana,” “ Walks with 
Weasels,” &c. &c.] 


I 
The marked supremacy which in all mundane 
spheres 

Attends the efforts of the Cormorant, 
The fine and healthy progeny he rears, 

His general immunity from want, 
And that contented aspect which appears 

Fixed on his face as though in adamant ; 


2 
His sleck ensemble of beak and wing and feather, 
The small amount of water he displaces, 
Whereby he swims in what seem altogether 
Unnavigable shallows and sea-spaces, 
His calm acceptance, in unpleasant weather, 


Of all the damp discomfort that he faces ; 


3 
His breezy optimism when his nest 
Is swamped by billows from the angry main, 
Or when quite swept away, the cheerful zest 
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With which he quickly builds it up again, 
His genial humour even undepressed 
By seventeen successive days of rain : 


4 
All these and many other happy traits 
Which place him in the ranks of the elite, 
Are in Professor Pongo’s “ Sea-Bird’s Ways ” 
Attributed to pre-organic heat, 
To nitric acid and the Rontgen rays, 
Combined with the possession of web-feet ! 


This coarse materialistic explanation 
Of the morale of an unrivalled bird 
May satisfy the muddled congregation, 
Who recently applauded when they heard 
The learned author’s lecture on “ gyration ”’— 
Surely the dernier mot of the absurd. 


6 
But no man of intelligence will fail 
(For all its cleverness) to realise 
That the proverbial salt upon the tail 
Of the Professor’s cormorant supplies 
Some needful grains to those who would regale 
Their minds on his fantastic theories. 
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4 
Professor Pongo has his obvious merits, 
And we should be the last to cast a stone 
At one who so abundantly inherits 
The mantle of the gifted ““ Gramophone.”’ * 
He is the first authority on ferrets, 
But he should leave the Cormorant alone. 


THE BELGIAN HARE 


“ce 
* “ Gramophone,” the nom de guerre of a recently deceased well 
known writer on natural history. 
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| 'THE PLACID PUG AND OTHER PIECES 


IHE PLACID PUG 


The placid Pug that paces in the Park, 
Harnessed in silk and led by leathern lead, 
Lives his dull life, and recks not of the Shark 
In distant waters. Lapped in sloth and greed, 
He fails in strenuous life to make a mark, 


The placid Pug that paces in the park. 


Round the slow circle of his nights and days 
His life revolves in calm monotony. 
Not unsusceptible to casual praise, 
And mildly moved by the approach of “ tea,” 
No forked and jagged lightning leaps and plays 
Round the slow circle of his nights and days. 


He scarcely turns his round protuberant eyes, 
To mark the mood of animals or men. 
His joy is limited to mild surmise 
When a new biscuit swims into his ken. 
And when athwart his gaze a Rabbit flies, 
He scarcely turns his round protuberant eyes. 


And all the while the Shark in Southern seas 
Pursues the paths of his pulsating quest, 

Though the thermometer at fierce degrees 
Might well admonish him to take a rest,— 
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The Pug at home snores in ignoble ease. 
(And all the while the Shark in Southern seas !) 


If Pugs like Sharks were brought up in the sea 
And forced to swim long miles to find their food, 
Tutored to front the Hake’s hostility, 
And beard the Lobster in his dangerous mood, 
Would not their lives more sane, more useful be, 
If Pugs like Sharks were brought up in the sea ? 


The placid Pug still paces in the park, 
Untouched by thoughts of all that might have 
been, 
Undreaming that he might have steered his bark 
Through many a stirring sight and stormy scene. 
But being born a Pug and not a Shark 
The placid Pug still paces in the park. 
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BALLAD FOR BISHOPS 


Bishops and others who inhabit 
The mansions of the blest on earth, 
Grieved by decline of infant birth, 
Have drawn attention to the rabbit. 


Not by design these good men work 
To raise that beast to heights contested 
But by comparison, suggested, 

With those who procreation shirk. 


For if a nation’s moral status 

Be measured by prolific habit, 
Between man and the meanest rabbit 
There is an evident hiatus. 


Each year, by lowest computations, 
Six times the rabbit rears her young, 
And frequent marriages among 

The very closest blood relations 


In very tender years ensure 

A constant stream of “ little strangers,” 
Who, quickly grown to gallant rangers, 
See that their families endure. 
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Not theirs to shirk paternal cares, 
Moved by considerations sordid, 

A child can always “ be afforded ” ; 
The same applies to Belgian hares. 


These noble brutes, pure Duty’s pendants, 
May live to see their blood vermilion 
Coursing through something like a billion 
Wholly legitimate descendants. 


Knowledge’s path is hard and stony, 
And some may read who unaware are 
That rabbit brown and Belgian hare are 
Both members of the genus Coney. 


The common hare, who lives in fields 
And never goes into a hole 

(In this inferior to the mole), 

In all things to the Belgian yields. 


He will, immoral brute, decline 
To multiply domestic pledges ; 
The family he rears in hedges 
Is often limited to nine. 
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Such shocking want of savoir faire 
(Surely a symptom of insanity) 

Might goad a Bishop to profanity 
Were it not for the Belgian hare. 
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SONG FOR VINTNERS 


The Lion laps the limpid lake, 
The Pard refuses wine, 
The sinuous Lizard and the Snake, 
The petulant Porcupine, 
Agree in this, their thirst to quench 
Only with Nature’s natural “ drench.” 


In vain with beer you tempt the Deer, 
Or lure the Marmozet ; 
The early morning Chanticleer, 
The painted Parroquet, 
Alike, on claret and champagne 
Gaze with unfaltering disdain. 


No ale or spirit tempts the Ferret, 
No juice of grape the Toad. 

In vain towards the “‘ Harp and Merit ” 
The patient Ox you goad ; 

Not his in rapture to extol 

The praises of the howing bowl. 


The silent Spider laughs at cider, 
The Horse despises port ; 

The Crocodile (whose mouth is wider 
Than any other sort) 
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Prefers the waters of the Nile 
To any of a stronger style. 


The Rabbit knows no “ private bar,” 
The Pelican will wander 

Through arid plains of Kandahar, 
Nor ever pause to ponder 

Whether in that infernal clime 

The clocks converge to “ closing time.’ 


> 


> 


True “ bona-fide traveller ’ 
Urging no sophist plea, 

How terrible must seem to her 
Man’s inebriety ; 

She who in thirsty moments places 

Her simple trust in green oases. 


With what calm scorn the Unicorn, 
In his remote retreat, 

Must contemplate the fervour born 
Of old Chateau Lafitte. 

Conceive the feelings of the Sphinx 

Confronted with Columbian drinks ! 
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And oh! if all this solemn truth 
Were dinned into its mind 

From earliest years, might not our youth 
Regenerate mankind, 

Aspire to climb the Heights, and dare 

To emulate the Belgian hare ? 
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HYMN FOR HUMBLE PEOPLE 


The staunch and strenuous Serpent spends his time 
In the safe field of serpentine pursuits, 

Rightly considering it a social crime 
To parody the ways of other brutes, 


Scorning the fraud of alien aspirations, 
The snobbishness that apes another class, 
Proud, and yet conscious of his limitations, 
He bites the dust and grovels in the grass. 


The moral food that keeps him down is Force, 
Force to confine his fancies to their beds. 

No vulgar wish to gallop like a Horse 
Makes him the laughing-stock of quadrupeds. 


No weak attempt to carol like the Lark, 
Foredoomed to failure and to ridicule, 

Troubles his life ; he docs not wish to bark, 
Has no desire to amble like a Mule. 


Having no legs he does not try to walk, 
But keeps contentedly his native crawl ; 

Having no voice he does not strive to talk, 
Much less to bellow or to caterwaul. 
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Mark the inevitably reached result ; 
To balance the advantages he missed, 
In three departments he may yet exult 
To be the only perfect specialist. 


Three arts are his : to writhe, to hiss, to creep. 
The Toad’s tenacity, the Wombat’s wiles, 

Or the keen cunning of the crafty Sheep 
(And all are artists in their various styles), 


Would vainly challenge them. He reigns supreme 
In these the fields of his activity, 

And reigning so defies the envious Bream, 
Who sneers and shrugs and sniggers in the sea. 


Type of the wise, who roar but never foam 
(If they can help it) at the mouth, except 
When night and morn they brush their teeth at 
home 


With pallid powder for that purpose kept. 
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VERSICLES FOR VEGETARIANS 


Since Dr. Watts in frenzy fine 
Extolled the “ busy Bee,” 
The patience of the Porcupine, 
The Newt’s fidelity, 
The calm contentment of the Pike, 
Have stirred our hearts and brain alike. 


Lives there a man so lost, so low, 
That he has never found 
Some lesson in the Buffalo, 
Some precept in the Hound ? 
Few who have won Victoria’s Cross 


Owe nothing to the Albatross. 


These pleasant thoughts must turn our minds, 
In meditation quiet, 

Towards the moral law that binds 
The principles of diet 

Since ’tis a maxim none disputes, 

That we should imitate the brutes. 


As has been shown in former verse, 
The animal creation 

Does not in its own nature nurse 
Inebriate inclination ; 
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Nor is it formed by Heaven to pant 
For alcoholic stimulant. 


That being so, our path is plain, 
We must eschew all drinks ; 
If we are anxious to attain 
To the celestial brinks, 
The meanest Hippopotamus 
Will make our duty clear to us. 


But in the search for Natural guides 
To moral food-restrictions, 
We are assaulted on all sides 
By patent contradictions. 
Thus, while the Lion lives on meat, 
The Pheasant is content with wheat. 


Who then, when beasts do not agree, 
Shall venture to decide ? 

Some will adopt the Chimpanzee 
And some the Fox as guide, 

Others the Bear or Antelope— 

Nature allows the fullest scope. 
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HYMN FOR HOWLERS 


Who that has sailed upon the ocean’s face, 
Or walked beside the sea along the sand, 

Has not felt envy for the piscine race, 
Comparing its domain, where noise is banned, 
To the infernal racket that takes place 

On land ? 


While up above the billows rage and roar 

And make a most unnecessary noise, 

And shallow Shrimps, who live too near the shore, 
Are harassed by the shouts of girls and boys, 

Who find the beach a place convenient for 
Their toys, 


The happy members of the Fishy clan 
Pursue in peace their various pursuits, 
All undisturbed by bell of muffin-man, 
Or bellow of purveyor of fresh fruits, 
Who at each Pub his voice republican 
Recruits. 


The harmless Herring gambols with his young, 
And heeds but hears not their impulsive play. 
(His heart is with their mother who was flung, 
Kippered to feed a coster’s holiday, 
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Into the salting-tub and passed unsung 
Away.) 


Now had this Herring been of human breed, 
And lived in London or some other town, 
Fate would have made him bear as well as heed 
His offspring as it gambolled up and down, 
Making a noise that’s very hard indeed 

To drown. 


Moreover, organ-grinders would have ground, 

And yowls from both “ employed ” and “ unem- 
ployed ” ; 

Hoarse howls from those who had “ salvation ” 
found 

And bawls from those whose faith had been de- 
stroyed, 

Would have combined to keep his sense of sound 

Annoyed. 


Who would not therefore rather be a Whale, 
A Hake, a Haddock, or a Mackerel, 

Than linger in this sad uncertain vale 

(Here where men sit and hear each other yell) 2 


Better to go, if other places fail, 
To —— 
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DIRGE FOR DEFEATED CANDIDATES 


The dreadful Dragon and the Unicorn, 
Accustomed to be treated with respect, 
And much annoyed by present-day neglect, 
Have sometimes wished they never had been born, 
At least in any world so unselect. 


Their non-existence being now a fact 
Accepted by mankind’s majority, 
They naturally feel quite up a tree. 

They don’t know what to do to counteract 
These damned delusions of Democracy. 


Although they often walk out in the sun, 
And show themselves in all important streets, 
Although in fact they have their regular beats, 

They’re hardly ever seen by any one, 

And get no notice in the daily sheets. 


Although as signs they hang on various inns, 
They find themselves irrevocably out. 
In vain they prance and caracole about, 
Even the tribute of derisive grins 
Is now denied them in their final rout. 
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Mere nonvbelief in his existence may 

Seem, to one emptying a festive Hagon 

In the interior of the “ Wasp and Wagon,” 
A very trifling matter any way. 

But it is most annoying to the Dragon. 


The subject may appear beneath contempt 
To one who holds the world’s applause in scorn, 
Preferring in ‘a cloister to adorn 

“Tllumined scrolls in heavenly colours dreamt,” 
But it is galling to the Unicorn. 
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POEM FOR THE PROUD 


Seen in the mirror of the poet’s dream 
(Exclusively reserved for the elect), 

Each animal supplies us with a theme 

For wondering admiration and respect. 
Thus, to those men who truly modest seem 
Compare 

The Hare. 


The Bee performs all sorts of useful things 
When she is gathering honey for the hive, 
She fertilises fowers and plants, and brings 
Food to keep necessary Drones alive. 
Unless annoyed she very seldom stings, 
Dear me! 


The Bee. 


The Dove extols and cherishes his mate, 

And coos and woos all through the summer day. 
His life is blamelessly immaculate, 

And though his wings enable him to stray, 

He seldom does. He never comes home late. 

By Jove! 

The Dove. 
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The Crow displays a splendid scorn of pelf, 
Backed by invulnerable self-restraint. 

All specious arts he lays upon the shelf, 
And, being free from every primal taint, 

He keeps himself entirely to himself. 

Bravo ! 


The Crow. 


The Stork compels our admiration, he 

Will stand for several hours in the same place 
And on one leg, instead of two (or three), 
Thus practising economy of space. 

A grand example of stability. 

Oh Lork! 

The Stork. 


The self-repressive Cod, on his own beat, 
Swims in elaborately-studied curves. 

He keeps below, not wishing to compete 

With surface-swimming fishes, though his nerves 
Are sometimes tried by lack of air, and heat. 
Good God ! 

The Cod. 
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SONG FOR SIDLERS 


The Crab walks sideways, not because his build 
Precludes the possibility of walking straight, 
And not (as some have thought) that he is filled 
With strange and lawless theories on gait ; 
Still less that he is foolishly self-willed 


And prone to show off or exaggerate. 


No serious student of his life and ways 

Will venture to impugn his common sense ; 
His tact and moderation win high praise 

Even from those whose faculties are dense 
And blind to the false issues which they raise 

When they accuse him of malevolence. 


“ But, ah!” these shallow hide-bound pedants cry, 
* If to the Crab all virtues you concede, 
If his intentions are not evil, why 
This sidelong walk, 
These flanking steps that lead 
To no advancement of Humanity. 
No exaltation of the mortal breed ? 


** Why not go forward as the Swordfish goes ? 
Or move straight backward, like the jibbing 
Horse ? 
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Why this absurd and pitiable pose 
That takes delight in any devious course ? 
Why this dislike to ‘ following the nose ’ 
Which all the best authorities endorse 2?” 


Insensate fools. Swims not the Cod in curves ? 
Does not the running Roebuck leap and bound ? 

If in his flight the Capercailzie swerves, 
Shall he be mocked by every Basset-hound 

Who, having neither feathers, wings, nor nerves, 
Has not the pluck to rise up from the ground ? 


Peace, peace, the Crab adopts a sidelong walk, 
For reasons still impossible to see. 

And if his pride permitted him to talk 
To anyone who did not do as he, 

His instinct would be, probably, to balk 
The hopes of vulgar curiosity. 


And while the schoolmen argue and discuss, 
And fill the air with ‘‘ whats ” and “‘ whens,” 
and “ whys,” 
And demonstrates as : thus, and thus, and thus, 
The crab will pulverise their theories, 
And put an end to all this foolish fuss 
By walking sideways into Paradise. 
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FRAGMENTS FOR PHILOSOPHERS 


In the abysses of the ocean deeps, 
Fathoms removed from men and mortal strife, 
The unexpectant Oyster smiles and sleeps 
Through the calm cycle of his peaceful life. 


What though above his head the steamboat plies, 
And close at hand he hears the fume and fuss 
Of the impetuous Halibut that flies 
The mad embraces of the Octopus. 


Though the fierce tails of Whales like Alails descend 
Upon the water lashed to furious foam, 

And the Seaserpents writhe and twist and bend 
All round the purlieus of his ocean home, 


He still preserves his philosophic calm, 
His high detachment from material things, 
And lays to his untroubled soul the balm 
Of that contentment oft denied to kings. 


Not far off, on the shore, men fume and fret, 

And prowl and howl and postulate and preach, 
The Baby bellows in the bassinet, 

And the Salvation Army on the beach. 
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The unsuccessful “ Artist” of the “ Halls ” 

Has blacked his face with cork, and now he sings 
Of moon and coons and comic funerals 

And the enchantment that the cake-walk brings. 


And on the pier the “ milingtary band ” 
Poisons the air with beastly brazen sound, 

While Cockney couples wander hand in hand, 
And dismal ‘tourists tour, and bounders bound. 


And donkeyzboys allure to donkey rides 
The sitters on the sand beside the sea, 

And touts sell guides to all the town provides, 
From theatres to painless dentistry. 


To all this noise the Oyster lends no ear, 
Partly because he has no ear to lend, 
Partly because he hates to interfere, 
Chiefly because these rhymes must have an end 
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